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THE GIRONDISTS, JACOBINS, AND M. DE LAMARTINE, DEPUTY FOR 
MACON.* 


If Byron, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
then in the height of his political fame, had an- 
nounced his intention to write a history of any 
particular event or party in modern times—such, 
for instance, as the Revolution of 1688, or the 
Whigs and Charles James Fox —the circum- 
stance would have created, even in matter-of-fact 
England, excitement, wonder, and most uncom- 
mon interest. 
excitement in most excitable and mercurial 
France, when the author of the Méditations Po- 
étiques, of the Voyage en Orient, and Jocelyn, 
had undertaken to produce eight volumes of his- 


What, then, must have been the | 








tory in eighteen months; and of history, too, | 


which has been already handled by some of the 
most able and eloquent pens in France! 

In all civilized European countries, the flights 
of poets and the functions of historians have been 


hitherto deemed nearly incompatible; and though | 


there are exceptions, as in the case of Schiller 


and Sir Walter Scott, yet these exceptions do _ 


but prove the universality of the rule. 

Neither Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Hallam, 
nor Lingard, among ourselves, were addicted to 
poetry ; or, that we are aware of, have Thierry, 


Mignet, Lacretelle, Anquetil, Guizot, or Thiers, | 


ever lisped in numbers, whether in infancy or 
manhood. Nor do the Italians or Spaniards fur- 
nish us with poet-historians. Machiavelli, indeed, 
composed a drama— The Mandragola; but 
neither Father Paul, Giannone, Muratori, Deni- 
na, nor Guicciardini Mariana, can be considered 
as having contributed to poetry. 

We do not mean to say that it is not possible 
for a poet to be an historian, or an orator to be a 
writer: but the combination of such gifts are of 
the rarest; and if the poetical fervor and tem- 
perament predominate over the reasoning and 
reflective faculties, what we gain in coloring and 
imagery we lose in body and substance. In his 
personal character and career, Alphonse de La- 
martine has displayed all the waywardness and 
eccentricity of the poetical character. Ile has 
been every thing by fits, and nothing long. He 
has been monarchical under Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. ; dynastic in the earlier part of the 


* Histoire des Girondins. Par A. De Lamartine. 
Paris, 1847. Furne et Cie, 

History of the Girondists ; or, Personal Memoirs of 
the Patriots of the French Revolution. From Unpub- 
lished Sources. By Alphonse de Lamartine. In 3 
vols. Translated by H. Ir Ryde. London, 1817. H. 
G. Bohn. 
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reign of Louis Philippe; and now, according to 
his last speech at Macon, he is democratic, if not 
republican, in the extremest sense. These 
changes in a man of fifty-five or fifty-six, all of 
which are sincere, and all of which produce, so 
long as they last, passionate and picturesque ex- 
pression, sufficiently indicate the predominance 
of that impressionableness and enthusiasm, gen- 
erally the incidents of the poetical faculty, in the 
deputy for Macon. From his earliest years — 


‘from the period when, as a thoughtful and mel- 


ancholy infant reading the Bible at his mother’s 
knee, in the rude and uncongenial climate of 
Surgundy —he wept and wondered by turns, 
Lamartine truly was in heart and soul a poet. 
And these dreamsof his youth were not obliterated 
by foreign travel, or by the reaction of the Resto- 
ration, which found him returned to France an 
accomplished but timid and reserved young man, 
in his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year. From 
1814 to 1816, he served two years in the cavalry ; 
but during this period he thought more of Byron, 
and Goethe, and De Béranger, and of that Italy 
in which he had spent a portion of his early man- 
hood, than of all the great captains which France 
produced, from Du Guesclin and Bayard, down 
to Catinat and Dumouriez. For it would not 
answer for a Royalist officer in those days to ac- 
cord any merit to “le petit Caporal” and his 
cloud of upstart marshals without birth or breed- 
ing. 

The clangor of arms had at this period ceased 
in France, but the voice of the poet was — ex- 


cept in one instance —scarcely heard. Ideas, 


however, were beginning to germinate, and lit- 
erature to re-assert its rights. The eloquent 
prose of Chateaubriand was listened to under the 
reign of a lettered king, himself both author and 
translator. People were fatigued with battles, 


_and blood, and conquest, and its bitter fruits ; 


and even the dlite, though disliking De Béranger, 
felt the want of something to take the place of 
such poetry as was afforded by the materialist 
school of Delille. There was but that most glo- 
rious, most pathetic, most tender, and most natu- 
ral of ballad writers, who presented himself. 
Many of the songs of this brilliant writer caused 
the hearts of even ultra-Royalists to palpitate ; 
but the Napoleonic and ultra-democratic tenden- 
cy of his strophes could be neither forgotten nor 


_ forgiven by the France of the Restoration : there- 
. fore, for want of a really national poet, les étres 
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bien pensants fell, from 1814 to 1819, on transla- 
tions from Byron and Goethe, which were read 
and admired, not merely in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, but in the Chaussée d’Antin. But in 
1820, the young Royalist, who had drunk of the 
inspiration of Goethe and of Byron, who admir- 
ed Chateaubriand and relished—Royalist though 
he was — De Béranger, returned to his country, 
and entered the gardes du corps. In the sombre 
allées of St. Cloud —in the wild walks of the for- 
est of Fontainbleau — in the trim gardens of Ver- 
sailles — in the cloudy climate of Burgundy, and 
in the heart of the vines of the Céte d’Or, he pro- 
duced his Méditations Podtiques. The small vol- 
ume was soon printed and launched on the wa- 
ters; and within a week after it had been read, 
literary France hailed the book and its author 
with transports of enthusiasm, as the greatest po- 
etical genius of the country. This was in 1820; 
and though De Béranger was then cherished by 
the fond and faithful few all the more because he 
was oppressed, and persecuted, and tolerated by 
the Royalists for his exquisite pathos, polish, and 
style, and feeling, so eminently French; yet the 
pages of Lamartine caused the descriptive style 
of Delille, the materialist poetry of Parny, and 
the epigrammatic poetry of Voltaire and Lebrun, 
to pall on the public taste. Though in different 
walks, De Béranger and Lamartine divided the 
public favor and popularity. 

The first volume of MJcditations was followed 
by a second, and the second by a Dernier Chant 
du Pélerinage d Harold. In 1821 M. de Lamar- 
tine, then in the zenith of his fame, married, we 
believe, an English lady of good fortune, at least, 
a lady born in England, whose family possessed 
some estates in that bold Burgundy in which he 
first saw the light. Soon after his marriage he 


was appointed secretary of embassy at Naples, | elected deputy for Bergues. 


where he won golden opinions by the grace and 
amenity of his manners. It was under the charm 
and inspiration of an Italian sky, and amidst the 


monies Poctiques. 
of secretary of embassy at Naples, Rome, and 
Florence, Charles X. appointed him, in 1825, 
his chargé d'affaires in Tuscany. 

At Florence he became the favorite and friend 
of the grand duke. There was scarcely a day 
that the prince and poet did not see each other. 
The excellent sovereign condescended to treat his 
friend as though he himself were not a prince, 
but a gentleman and a man of letters, as he is, as 
we have ourselves known him, and must ever be. 
It was while residing at Florence that Lamartine 
had that duel with General Pepé, which created 
such a sensation at the time, and in which the 
poet was slightly wounded. The grand duke was 
for expelling Pepé from the Tuscan territory, but 
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De Lamartine defended his adversary, and pre- 
vented Pepé from becoming a second or a third 
time a wanderer and an exile. 

The Harmonies Poétiques produced for their 
author a European reputation. They were ac- 
cepted by France as the sentiments and feelings of 
a poetical nature — as pages in the private life of 
a gifted and impressionable man — pages written 
sometimes under the impression of melancholy 
and sadness — sometimes of hope and joy, and 
the bright influences of society — sometimes of 
despondency and gloom. This was in the begin- 
ning of 1829. Before the autumn of the year 
the Polignac ministry was formed, and Jules de 
Polignac, who had a high opinion of Lamartine, 
offered the poet the post of foreign affairs, which 
he had the good sense to decline. Subsequently 
he was named minister plenipotentiary to Greece, 
but he had not left Paris to occupy his post when 
the Revolution of 1830 broke out. But though 
his brother’s family had served the House of Or- 
leans, and the Government of July offered to 
ratify the appointment of their predecessors, still, 
not even his desire to visit the classic land of 
Greece could induce Lamartine to pass so rapid- 
ly over from the vanquished to the victors. No: 
like a gentleman and a poet, he resigned his post, 
and bee oming again a simple citizen, paid his last 

respectful homage to his mistaken and misguided 
Charles X. 

In 1831 he set out for the East, to make that 
journey which has since become world-renowned 
in his best known work, the Voyage en Orient, 
and which from the style reminds us of the work 
now under review. During his travels he lost at 
Beyrout a loved, and we believe an only daugh- 
ter. It was in this famous tour, in January, 1833, 
he learned, when at Jerusalem, that he had been 
He returned to 
France in the course of 1833, published his Trav- 
els in the East, and took his place in the Cham- 


ber. From the commencement of the session of 
turmoil of daily labor, that he composed his Hur- | 1834, his voice was first heard at the tribune ; 


| 





After having filled the place | but though he discoursed of matters neither prac- 


tical or material, it was plain enough that he had 
many of the gifts of the orator, and that he might 
one day hope to be among the most prominent 
and popular, as he was even thus early one of 
the most gifted and noblepurposed, speakers in 
the chamber. His speech on the discussion of 
the address disclosed broad and large views, and 
se acceptable were they to the nation at large, that 
in 1834 the poet-orator was named for Macon, his 
native city, as well as for Bergues. His speech- 
es in 1837 on Education, on the subject of Al- 
giers, and on the Sugar question, revealed less and 
less of the poet and more of the man of the world, 
desiring to handle affairs as a statesman and pol- 
itician, but withal they were marked with the im- 
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press of a fervid imagination. He supported at | dazzling and gaudy even to gairishness — abun- 
this season the Molé cabinet, and it is probable, if | dant yet prolix — rhythmic: al and measured, yet 


that statesman had continued in office he aed 
have offered to Lamartine a portfolio. 

In 1839, the future author of the Girondins 
was reporter of the budget on foreign affairs ; 
and, probably, seeing the fame which M. Thiers 
had acquired as an historian, and how consider- 
ably this fame had subserved his views as a poli- 
tician, he resolved at this time to become an his- 
torian too. But, meanwhile, he continued to la- 
bor on in a different walk of literature, and pro- 
duced that remarkable work, Jocelyn. That his 
imagination was not, however, cultivated at this 
period, to the exclusion of other faculties, is ap- 
parent from the admirabie speech he made against 
the infliction of the punishment of death, a speech 
which extorted encomiums from those who deem- 
ed it necessary to continue the punishment. In 
1840, Lamartine made the knowledge he had ac- 
quired as a traveller subsidiary to his views on 
the Eastern question; and applied the language 
and the generous sympathies of a poet and a man 
of heart and feeling to a foreign question. From 


1841 to the present time he has taken always a | 


considerable, and often a permanent, share in 
the labor of the Chamber. 
the fortifications of Paris, 
the detached forts ; took a leading part on all dis- 
cussions on foreign politics, and was almost al- 
ways to be found on the generous, 
humane side. 


He voted against 


noble, and 
Thus he was the first to defend 
the Legitimist Deputies who proceeded to pay 
their homage to the pilgrim of Belgrave Square 
and was also prompt to defend Emile de Girar- 
din, the clever editor of the Presse, against whom 


an ungenerous set had been made. This again 


showed the generous and chivalrous instinct of 


the poet, which no commerce with men, no mix- 
ing with the politicians and intriguers of a cor- 
rupt court could chill or repress. But though 
the thoughts and conceptions of Lamartine were 
as lofty and poetical as ever, yet his style of speak- 
ing had unquestionably undergone a considera- 
ble change. It had become more simple and less 
stilted and solemn in outward form ; but still you 
saw before you the poet of fervid impressions and 
warm imagination. 

Why do we enter into these partic ‘ulars? the 


reader may ask. For no other purpose, then, 


against the arming of 





wanting occasionally in variety — he is sure to 
find in every chapter. It was, howev er, notwith- 
standing all Lamartine’s genius, a bold task for 
him to undertake this labor in the middle of the 
year 1847. The history of the time had been 
written at the time by some who were actors and 
some who were observers, either in the shape of 
memoirs, sketches, or more pretentious works. 
First, there were the memoirs of the able and 
instructed De Bouillé, which appeared first in 
England in 1797, and afterwards in Paris, after 
the marquis’s death, in 1801, and which were 
subsequently published in the collection of me- 
moirs relative to the French Revolution, by Ber- 
ville and Barriére, in 1821. On these volumes, 
written, as Mallet du Pan says, with the straight- 
forwardness of a soldier and the veracity of an 
honest man, M. de Lamartine has largely drawn, 
though he does not share their authors’ opinions 
as to Philip Egalité, whom De Bouillé who knew 
him well, calls the most atrocious and meanest of 
villains. Secondly, there were the memoirs of 
the ingenious, enterprising, and able Dumouriez, 

soldier, scholar, traveller, diplom: itist, gene} shi. 


chief, exile; who had fought in the seven years’ 


| war,— travelled in Italy, Spain, Corsica, Po- 


land, Sweden; who had been charged with sev- 
eral missions in 1769, 1770, 1775, 1776, and 1777; 
and who on one of those occasions, in doing the 


secret work of the monarch Louis XV., which 


the ‘sing had not communicated to his minister, 


. | was by that minister, the Duke d’ Aiguillon, east 
into the Bastille. 
_ spirit and intelligence, 


These memoirs, written with 
are in themselves a rich 
mine of history, biography, and anecdote. There 
are also the memoirs of the irresolute Servan, a 
short time minister of war; the memoirs of Ri- 
ouffe on the Reign of Terror; of Puisaye and La 
Rochejacquelain on the war of La Vendée; of 
Bezenval on the army and the court; of Mallet 
du Pan and Camille Desmoulins ; of the Marquis 
de Ferritres and Bailly; of Bertrand de Mole- 

ville who published aT tory of the Revolution in 


ten volumes, Annals of the Revolution in nine 


volumes, and Memoirs on the Reign of Louis 
AVI. so late as 1816; and last, though not least, 


among a multitude of others, there are the me- 


but to show the type and character of Lamar- | 


tine’s mind, and to annqunce to him the fact, that 


he is not to expect in the work before us that | 


weighing and winnowing — that poising and bal- 
ancing of evidence — that judicial discrimination 
in sifting out and eliminating the truth, which 
are among the chief merits of the historian. But 
a magnificent and oratorical style — spangled 
with gems, some of “ purest ray serene,” some 





moirs of the gifted, courageous, and unfortunate 
Madame Roland, published, in the collection of 
Berville and Barriére, by Bossange in 1820. From 
all these — from the commentaries of Benner, 
the collections of Buchez and Rouz,-— Toulou- 
geon and Lacretelle, — Félix Bodin, Thiers, and 
Mignet, have already composed histories, three 
of which are classical,— we mean the works of 
Lacretelle, Mignet, and Thiers. Why, therefore, 
it may be asked, has M. de Lamartine written ? 
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Illustrious in poetry, he wishes to achieve addi- 
tional renown, not merely as a poet, politician, 
and orator, but as a historical writer. He per- 
eeives that other public men in France — as 
Guizot, Thiers, De Barante, St. Aulaire, De Sal- 
vandy, and Mignet —have rendered themselves 
celebrated by historical writings; that Ancillon 
and Savigny have so become celebrated in Prus- 
sia; and he knows no reason wliy he, too, should 
not try his hand against the fatalist school of 
French historians. But, in undertaking his task, 
the deputy for Macon has proceeded to write 
history as he would compose a poem or a 
drama. He has created heroes and victims — 
interesting episodes and disastrous situations. 
We have portraits, anon in the richest coloring, 
anon in the deepest shade ; but though this is ex- 
citing and agreeable reading, it is not history im 
the proper sense of the word, but eloquent and 
picturesque melodrama. Indeed, M. de Lamar- 
tine fully admits it is not history; for, in his pref- 
ace, he says, —“ Ce livre n’a pas les prétensions 
de Vhistoire, il ne doit pas en affecter la solenni- 
té.” In another sentence, lie says it is an inter- 
mediate labor between history and memoirs. 
Events do not oceupy so much space as men and 
ideas. It is a study of a group of men and a few 
months of revolution. When an author speaks so 
humbly — so diffidently, he must, indeed, be a 
hardhearted and snarling critic who would take 
hin to task. 

We have written, says M. de Lamartine, after 
having scrupulously investigated facts and charac- 
ters, “ Nous ne demandons pas foi sur parole.” 
How this may be we cannot undertake positively 
to say; but as assiduous readers of the French 
newspapers, and more especially of the Débats, 
Constitutionnel, and Siecle, we positively aver 
that there has never, within our recollection, 
been published a work in which the relatives, 
direct and collateral, of the parties spoken of, 
have so numerously rushed into print to correct 
inaccuracies. Scarcely a day has passed for 
the four last months that some relative, or con- 
nexion, or descendant, of some of the parties 
spoken of, has not written to rectify some mis- 
take, important or unimportant. Many of these 
persons, we admit, have shown an over-suscepti- 
bility ; and some of them have endeavoured — 
very naturally, though the task were equally 
vain and impossible—to brighten the ruined 
character of some of their relatives ; but, in nu- 
merous instances, M. de Lamartine has been 
careless and hasty, and has entrusted to others 
the performance of duties which he ought to 
have himself undertaken in person. He com- 
mences his history rather arbitrarily at the death- 
bed of Mirabeau, i.e. April 2, 1791 ; for, with the 
true carelessness of a poet, from the beginning 





to the ending of his book, M. de Lamartine does 
not give a single date; nor is there a summary, 
a heading, or a table of contents, to help the 
reader. Anquitil and Mongalliard give, as well 
as we remember, the precise age of the famous 
orator (he was forty-two years of age), and insin- 
uate, if they do not assert, that he was poisoned ; 
but these details are above the attention of a 
poet, and M. de Lamartine does not think it 
necessary to allude to them. Neither does he 
tell his readers one word as to the magnificence 
of the funeral, other than that bells tolled and 
minute-guns were fired. He does not at all 
deem it necessary to state that all the public 
places of amusement were shut, and that the 
National Assembly ordered a mourning of eight 
days. The following general sketch of the man 
is graphic, and most dramatically told, and we 
find the meaning of the author tolerably fairly 
translated in Bohn’s Standard Library : — 


“ Mirabeau’s education was as rough and as 
rude as the hand of his father, who was styled 
the friend of man, but whose restless spirit and 
selfish vanity rendered him the persecutor of his 
wife, and the tyrant of all his family. The only 
virtue he was taught was honor, for by that 
name in those days they dignified that ceremo- 
nious demeanour which was too frequently but 
the show of probity, and the elegance of vice. 
Entering the army at an early age, he acquired 
nothing of military habits, except a love of licen- 
tiousness and play. ‘The hand of his father was 
constantly extended, not to aid him in rising, 
but to depress him. His youth was passed in 
the prisons of the State. ad * * 

“ Released from gaol, in order, by his father’s 
command, to attempt to form a marriage, beset 
with difficulties, with Mademoiselle de Marig- 
nan, a rich heiress of one of the greatest families 
of Provence, he displayed like a wrestler, all 
kinds of stratagems and daring schemes of policy 
in the small theatre of Aix. Cunning, seduc- 
tion, courage, — he used every resource of his 
nature to succeed, and he succeeded; but he 
was hardly married before fresh persecutions 
beset him, and the stronghold of Pontarlier 
gaped to enclose him. A love, which his Lettres 
a. Sophie has rendered immortal, opened its gates 
and freed him. He carried off Madame de 
Monier from her aged husband. The lovers, 
happy for some months, took refuge in Holland ; 
they were seized there, separated, and shut up, 
— the one in a convent, and the other in the 
dungeon of Vincennes. Love, which, like fire 
in the veins of the earth, is always detected in 
some crevice of man’s destiny, lighted in a sin- 
gle and ardent blaze all Mirabeau’s passions. 
In his vengeance, it was outraged love that he 
appeased in liberty,—it was love which he 
sought and which delivered him; in study, it 
was love which still illustrated his path. Enter- 
ing obscure into his cell, he quitted it a writer, 
orator, statesman, but perverted — ripe for any 
thing, even to sell himself, in order to buy for- 
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tune and celebrity. * * * The bank of 
St. Charles—the institutions of Holland — the 
books of Prussia—the skirmish with Beaumar- 
chais — his style and character — his lengthened 
pleadings on questions of warfare, the balance 
of European power, finance —those biting in- 
vectives — that war of words with the ministers 
or men of the hour, resembled the Roman forum 
in the days of Clodius and Cicero. We discern 
the men of antiquity in even his most modern 
controversies. * * bd ° oe 

“From the moment of his entry into the Na- 
tional Assembly he filled it; he was the whole 
people. His gestures were commands; his 
movements coups d'¢tat. He placed himself on 
a level with the throne, and the nobility feit 
itself subdued by a power emanating from its 
own body. The clergy, which is the people, 
and desires to reconcile the democracy with the 
Church, lends him its influence, in order to de- 
stroy the double aristocracy of the nobility and 
bishops. 

“ All that had been built by antiquity, and 

cemented by ages, fell in a few months. Mira- 
beau alone preserved his presence of mind in 
the midst of this ruin. His character of tribune 
ceases, that of the statesman begins, and in this 
he is even greater than in the other. ‘There, 
when all else creep and crawl, he acts with firm- 
ness, and advances boldly. The Revolution in 
his brain is no longer a momentary idea — it is 
asettled plan. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, moderated by the prudence of policy, 
flows easily and modelled from his lips. His 
eloquence, imperative as the law, is now the 
talent of giving force to reason. His language 
lights and inspires every thing; and though 
almost alone at this moment, he has the courage 
to remain alone. * * * * 
He speaks to men now only in the name of his 
genius. This title is enough to cause obedience 
to him. His power is based on the assent which 
truth finds in all minds, and his strength again 
reverts to him. He contests with all parties, 
an¢ rises superior to one and all. All hate him 
because he commands; and all seek him because 
he can serve or destroy them. He does not give 
himself up to any one, but negotiates with each: 
he lays down calmly on the tumultuous element 
of this assembly, the basis of the reformed con- 
stitution: legislation, finance, diplomacy, war, 
religion, political economy, balances of power, 
every question he approaches and solves, not as 
an Utopian, but as a politician. The solution 
he gives is always the precise mean between the 
theoretical and the practical. He places reason 
on a level with manners, and the institutions of 
the land in consonance with its habits. He de- 
sires a throne to support the democracy, liberty 
in the chambers, and in the will of the nation, 
one and irresistible in the government. The 
characteristic of his genius, so well defined, so 
ill understood, was less audacity than justness. 
Beneath the grandeur of his expression is always 
to be found unfailing good sense. Tis very 
vices could not repress the clearness, the sin- 
cerity, of his understanding. 
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“ At the foot of the tribune he was a man de- 
void of shame or virtue; in the tribune he was 
an honest man. Abandoned to private ce- 
bauchery, bought over by foreign powers, sold to 
the court in order to satisfy his lavish expendi- 
ture, he preserved, amidst all this infamous 
traffic of his powers, the incorruptibility of his 
genius. * * The people were not his devotees ; 
his own glory was the god of his idolatry; his 
faith was posterity ; his conscience existed but 
in his thought; the chilling materialism of his 
age had crushed in his heart the expansion, 
force, and craving for imperishable things. His 
dying words were, ‘ Sprinkle me with perfume, 
crown me with flowers, that I may thus enter 
upon an eternal sleep. He was especially of 
his time, and his course bears no impress of in- 
finity. Neither his character, his acts, nor his 
thoughts, have the brand of immortality. If he 
had believed in God, he might have died a mar- 
tyr, but he would have left behind him the relig- 
ion of reason, and the reign of democracy.” 

Two of the lines of this description are sin- 
gularly applicable to our own Sheridan: “ Au 
pied de la tribune c’est un homme sans pudeur 
et sans vertu; a la tribune c’est un honnéte 
homme.” 

The observations of M. de Lamartine on the 
effect which Fénélon, Rousseau, and Voltaire 
had in producing the Revolution, are too re- 
markable not to be extracted at length : — 


“Fénélon educated another revolution in the 
Duke of Burgundy. This the king perceived 
when too late, and expelled the divine seduction 
from his palace. But the revolutionary policy 
was born there; there the people read the pages 
of the holy arehbishop: Versailles was destined 
to be, thanks to Louis XIV. and Fénélon, at 
once the palace of despotism, and the cradle of 
the Revolution. Montesquieu had sounded the 
institutions, and analysed the laws of all people. 
By classing governments he had compared them, 
by comparing he passed judgment on them. * * 

“Jean Jacques Rousseau, less ingenious, but 
more eloquent, had studied politics, not in the 
laws, but in nature. A free but oppressed and 
suffering mind, the palpitation of his noble heart 
had made every heart beat that had been ulcer- 
ated by the odious inequality of social condi- 
tions. * * * There was to be seen the design 
of God, and the excess of His love, but there 
was not enough seen of the infirmity of men. 
It was the Utopia of government; but by this 
Rousseau led further astray. * * * Rousseau 
was the ideal of Politics, as Fénélon was the 
ideal of Christianity. 

“Voltaire had the genius of criticism, that 
power of raillery which withers all it overthrows. 
He had made human nature laugh at itself, — 
had felled it low in order to raise it,—had laid 
bare before it all errors, prejudices, iniquities, 
and crimes of ignorance; he had urged it to re- 
bellion against consecrated ideas, — not by the 
ideal, but by sheer contempt. Destiny gave 
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him eighty years of existence, that he might 
slowly decompose the decayed age; he had the 
time to combat against time, and when he fell 
he was the conqueror. His disciples filled courts, 
academies, and saloons; those of Rousseau grew 
splenetic, and visionary, amongst the lower 
orders of society. The one had been the fortu- 
nate and eloquent advocate of the aristocracy, 
the other was the secret consoler, and beloved 
avenger, of the democracy. His book was the 
book of all oppressed and tender souls. Un- 
happy and devotee himself, he had placed God 
by the side of the people; his doctrines sancti- 
fied the mind, whilst they led the heart to rebel- 
lion. ‘There was vengeance in his very accent, 
but there was piety also. Voltaire’s: followers 
would have overturned altars, those of Rousseau 
would have raised them.” 


The effect of the writings of the disciples of 
these men on the world, is thus pithily and 
pregnantly described. We are well shown how 


the light was no longer from Rome, but from 
Paris : — 


“This brilliancy, continued by so many 
geniuses of the first order—from Corneille to 
Voltaire, from Bossuet to Rousseau, from Fénélon 
to Bernardin Saint Pierre —had accustomed 
the people to look on this side. * * * The stir, 
light, direction, were from Paris; the European 
mind was French. ‘There was, and there always 
will be, in the French genius something more 
potent than its potency, more luminous than its 
splendor ; and that is its warmth, its penetrating 

wer of communicating the attraction which it 

as, and which it inspires, to Europe.” 


Unfortunately, however, this gleam concludes 
with bathos and bombast: “ Quand la Provi- 
dence,” suys M. de Lamartine, “veut qu’une 
idée embrasse le monde, elle l’allume dans le 
ceeur d’un Francais ;” — when Providence wills 
that an opinion, or belief, or idea, (not “a de- 
sire,” as Mr. Ryde translates it), should fire the 
world, it is first lighted in the soul of a French- 
man. Under favor to M. de Lamartine, this is 
un peutrop fort. Hoops, balloons, chorography, 
periwigs, powder, black patches, pomatums, and 
some perfumes, sauces, and made dishes, have 
taken their origin in their craniums, or lighted 
the souls of some ingenious Gauls. But, apart 
from hats, and hair-powder, balloons, bon-bons, 
and busks, stays, sabots, and salad-sauce, tapestry, 
tarragon vinegar, thread of gold, gloves, gauffer- 
ing, and the guillotine, filigree, foulards, and 
fustian on paper, and as a stuff, there is scarcely 
a single walk of intellect or invention in which 
Frenchmen.have not been distanced by the na- 
tives of every other country. Many of their in- 
genious processes in the culinary and cosmetical 
art they owe even to Italy and Spain. They 
have never produced a Newton, a Shakspeare, 
a Bacon, a Locke, or a Dugald Stewart. . There 
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is no Magna Charta, or Trial by Jury, recorded 
in their early history, though trial by jury was 
proposed little more than half a century ago 
among them as the subject of a prize poem. 
That they have ambitiously cultivated every 
branch of mind, and congregated all their facul- 
ties together to bear on the sedulous and minute 
execution of their conceptions, we freely admit ; 
yet their conceptions are so far from being large, 
their philosophy is so shallow, —so wanting in 
depth and breadth, — their taste so artificial and 
manirée, and their affectation and vanity so 
disagreeably prominent, that we cannot accord 
them the high-flown and bombastic praises of 
their poetical panegyrist. The names of French- 
men are not associated with the analysis of light, 
with the invention of the achromatic telescope, 
or the gigantic reflectors of Herschel. The dis- 
coveries of gunpowder, of printing, of the steam- 
engine, of inoculation, and vaccination, are not 
due to the French nation; neither is the world 
greatly indebted to them as navigators, or found- 
ers of new colonies. They have produced many 
noisy men, (hommes de bruit, which the transla- 
tor renders men of “ notoriety,”) but few great 
discoverers in any walk of intellect or specula- 
tion. 

Though it is evident M. de Lamartine has 
crammed for this book by the hasty and omnivo- 
rous swallowing of memoirs, inedited letters, and 
correspondence ; though he has, assiduously, we 
doubt not, conversed with old men like Pasquier 
and Vaublanc, who died only a few months ago 
— has sought out the sister of Robespierre, found 
familiar friends of Danton, and heard the details 
of the sons and brothers of Conventionalists and 
Septembriseurs, thus producing an exceedingly 
striking, graphic, and readable book; yet each 
—almost each — chapter gives one the idea of 
an imaginative work, of a romance rather than a 
history. The personal details given as to the 
king, queen, and royal family, are certainly ex- 
ceptions to this remark. For these M. de La- 
martine has had good sources of information ; for 
his father, who, we believe still lives — at least 
who was alive a very short time ago—was a 
major of cavalry in the service of Louis XVI; 
and his mother was the daughter of Madame des 
Rois, sous-gouvernante of the princes, and among 
the others of the present king Louis-Philippe. 
From both these sources, and possibly from 
family papers, M. Lamartine has obtained op- 
portunities of acquiring information on these 
points not possessed by Thiers in writing his 
first work, though the inestimable advantage 
which the ex-minister possessed in having a con- 
stant access to Talleyrand can hardly be too 
highly estimated. 

The following description bears, in every line, 
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a character of verisimilitude. 
man before you: — 


You see the very 


“ King Louis XVI. was then only thirty-seven 
years of age; his features resembled those of his 
race, rendered somewhat heavy by the German 
blood of his mother, a princess of the house of 
Saxony. Fine blue eyes, very wide open, and 
clear rather than dazzling, a round and retreat- 
ing forehead, a Roman nose, the nostrils flaccid 
and large, and somewhat destroying the energy 
of the aquiline profile, a mouth smiling and 
gracious in expression, lips thick, but well 
shaped, a fine skin, fresh and high-colored in 
tint, though rather loose; of short stature, stout 
frame, timid carriage, irregular walk, and, when 
not moving, a restlessness of body in shifting first 
one foot and then the other without advancing 
—a habit contracted either from that impatience 
common to princes compelled to undergo long 
audiences, or else the outward token of the con- 
stant wavering of an undecided mind. In his 
person there was an expression of bonhomie 
more vulgar than royal, which, at the first glance, 
inspired as much derision as veneration, and on 
which his enemies seized with contemptuous per- 
versity, in order to show to the people, in the 
features of their ruler, the visible and personal 
sign of those vices they sought to destroy in 
royalty — in the tout ensemble, some resemblance 
to the imperial physiognomy of the later Caesars 
at the period of the fall of things and races, the 
mildness of Antoninus, with the vast obesity of 
Vitellius: this was precisely the man.” 


Nor is the portrait of Marie Antoinette less 
faithful or less striking. We extract it entire, 
with the remark that renflce is not properly 
rendered by the translator, Mr. Ryde, by “ well- 
defined.” M. de Lamartine meant to convey 
the thick, or Austrian, lip, as it is generally 
called : — 


“ The queen seemed to be created by Nature 
to contrast with the king, and to attract for ever 
the interest and pity of ages to one of those state 
dramas which are incomplete unless the mis- 
eries and misfortunes of a woman mingle in 
them. Daughter of Maria Theresa, she had 
commenced her life in the storms of the Austrian 
monarchy. She was one of the children whom 
the empress held by the hand when she present- 
ed herself as a supplicant before her faithful 
Hungarians, and the troops exclaimed, —‘ We 


will die for our king, Maria Theresa!’ Her 
daughter, too, had the heart of a king. On her 


arrival in France, her beauty had dazzled the 
whole kingdom,—a beauty then in all its 
splendor. The two children whom she had given 
to the throne, far from impairing her good looks, 
added to the attractions of her person that 
character of maternal majesty which so well be- 
comes the mother of a nation. The presenti- 
ment of her misfortunes—the recollection of 
the tragic scenes of Versailles —the uneasiness 
of each day, somewhat diminished her youthful 
freshness. She was tall, slim, and graceful, —a 








real daughter of Tyrol. Her naturally majestic 
‘arriage in no way impaired the grace of her 
movements; her neck, rising elegantly and dis- 
tinctly from her shoulders, gave expression to 
every attitude. The woman was perceptible 
beneath the queen; the tenderness of heart was 
not lost in the elevation of her destiny. Her 
light brown hair was long and silky; her fore- 
head high and rather projecting, was united to 
her temples by those fine curves which give so 
much delicacy and expression to that seat of 
thought, or the soul in women; her eyes of that 
clear blue which recalls the skies of the North, 
or the waters of the Danube; an aquiline nose, 
with nostrils open and slightly projecting, where 
emotions palpitate, and courage is evidenced; a 
large mouth, brilliant teeth, Austrian lips, — that 
is, projecting and well defined; an oval counte- 
nance, animated, varying. impassioned, and the 
ensemble of these features replete with that ex- 
pression, impossible to describe, which emanates 
from the look, the shades, the reflections of the 
face, which encompasses it with an iris like that 
of the warm and tinted vapor which bathes ob- 
jects in full sunlight, —the extreme loveliness 
which the ideal conveys, and which, by giving it 
life, increases its attraction. * * * Such was 
Marie Antoinette as a woman.” 


A work of a desultory and fragmentary 
character as that before us, unites all kinds of 
styles, — we have the oratorical, the narrative, 
the biographical, the philosophical, the gay, and 
occasionally the familiar and trivial. Now and 
again, however, profound and _ well-weighed 
thoughts come thick upon us, thus proving that 
M. de Lamartine is not a mere colorist, not a 
mere word-painter, but a man capable of deep 
and solid reflections. 

Seditions, says he, originate (naissent, and not 
“are found,” as Mr. Ryde renders it) among the 
lower, revolutions in the higher, rank. Sedi- 
tions are but the angry passions of the people, 
revolutions are the ideas of an epoch. 

The character of Maury, afterwards Coadju- 
tor-archbishop of Paris, is strikingly, but too 
favorably, drawn. M. de Lamartine is, we be- 
lieve, a sincere and religious Roman Catholic, 
but his religion ought not to compel him to 
throw a veil over the personal vices, the im- 
morality of life, and general looseness of this 
person. Maury was a man of very considerable 
talents, of a ready wit, but of no honesty, and 
little morality. His presence of mind was great. 
When menaced by some of the lowest dregs of 
the people with a hanging at the nearest lamp- 
post, or being placed, as it was technically called, 
a la lanterne, — 

“Eh, bien!” said he, with imperturbable sang 
froid, “ quand vous me mettriez a la lanterne, y 
verriez vous plus clair!” 

On another occasion he was pursued by a 
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toothless old hag in the Palais Royal, who fol- 
lowed him, crying out, — 

“L’Abbé Maury! l’Abbé Maury! qui va dire 
sa messe ?” 

Maury, drawing two pistols from his pocket, 
coolly turned round, saying, — 

“ Oui, ma bonne; et voila ses burettes !” 

He was a man of bad private character, of the 
loosest morals, and of the most violent temper ; 
despised by the party he abandoned, and dis- 
liked by the party he embraced. Lamartine 
neither tells how he lived, nor how he died, nor 
once alludes to his immorality and looseness. 
He survived at Rome till 1817, and was carried 
off by a scorbutic affection, which so disfigured 
his features, that in laying him out, as is the cus- 
tom with the bodies of dignitaries of the church, 
on a lit de parade, they were obliged to mask his 
face. Pasquin seized on the circumstance to 
write his epitaph : — 

“ Qui giace Maury, Gallo porporato, 

Qui vivo e morto fu sempre mascherato.” 


“'To write the truth of him who lieth here were an 
uncommon task. 


Alike in life and death he wore and wears a mask.” 
The notice of Cazales is a brilliant sketch, but 
does not supply the requirements of history. 
Not a word is stated of Cazales’ emigration to 
Coblentz, of his cool reception there, and of his 
retreat to England in 1792, where he sought, 
and obtained, the esteem of Edmund Burke. 
Neither does M. de Lamartine state that Cazalés 
was Royalist commissioner-general on board that 
portion of the English fleet directed to second 
the movement at Toulon. It is due to the 
memory of this remarkable man to state (yet it 
is not alluded to by Lamartine), that he refused 
employment from our government in the West 
Indies; and that when he obtained permission 
to enter France in 1803, he also refused to take 
service from Napoleon, who was anxious to em- 
ploy him. 

In the sketch of Barnave, the omissions are 
more considerable, and less pardonable. It is 
not stated that he was of the Reformed religion ; 
no mention is made of his duel with the Comte 
Louis de Noailles; of his duel with Cazales, in 
which he seriously wounded the latter; or of the 
attempt made by his butchers to starve him, in 
order that he might show the white feather on 
the fatal scaffold, if not from fear, at least from 
exhaustion, and a sinking of Nature herself. 

“ Je succombe a la faim,” said the great tri- 
bune to his friend Baillot; and it was only on 
the indignant reproaches of Baillot that he ob- 
tained a meal, which was his last. “Quel ser- 
vice vous m’avez rendu!” said Barnave, grate- 


fully. “Je pourrai maintenant mourir comme 
je dois.” 





M. de Lamartine, in sketching Robespierre; 
would make him of English origin. This may 
explain, says he, the shade of Puritanism in his 
character; but for the alleged fact there is not, 
we believe, the least shadow of foundation, and 
England is in no degree ambitious of the honor 
intended her. There is nothing English in the 
name, and every biographical account that we 
have seen is silent on the subject of an English 
origin. It is also, we believe, a mistake to assert 
that Robespierre’s father died in Germany. He 
emigrated to the colonies, leaving a wife and 
three children in poor circumstances, and it has 


never been with certainty known what became 
of him. 


The following description of the monster is ac- 
curate and pithy :— 


“Robespierre’s figure was small, his limbs fee- 
ble and angular, his step irresolute, his attitudes 
affected, his gestures destitute of harmony or 
grace ; his voice rather shrill, aimed at oratori- 
cal inflexions, but only produced fatigue and 
monotony ; his forehead was good, but small and 
extremely projecting above the temples, as if the 
mass and embarrassed movement of his thoughts 
had enlarged it by their efforts; his eyes, much 
covered by their lids, and very sharp at the ex- 
tremities, were deeply buried in the cavities of 
their orbits, — they gave out a soft blue hue, but 
it was vague and unfixed, like a steel reflector 
on which a light glances; his nose, straight and 
small, was very wide at the nostrils, which were 
high and too expanded ; his mouth was large, 
his lips thin and disagreeably contracted at each 
corner; his chin small and pointed; his com- 
plexion yellow and livid, like that of an invalid, 
or a man worn out by vigils and meditations. 
The habitual expression of this visage was that 
of superficial serenity on a serious mind, and a 
smile wavering betwixt sarcasm and condescen- 
sion. There was softness, but of a sinister char- 
acter. The prevailing characteristic of this 
countenance was the prodigious and continual 
tension of brow, eyes, mouth, and all the facial 
muscles; in regarding him it was perceptible 
that the whole of his features, like the labor of 
his mind, converged incessantly on a single point 
with such power, that there was no waste of will 
in his temperament; and he appeared to foresee 
all he desired to accomplish, as though he had 
already the reality before his eyes.” 


Tt will be seen from the extracts we have 
already made, that M. de Lamartine does not 
follow in their sequence the order of events. He 
follows a very striking, but a very inconvenient, 
plan of his own, making a series of very pictu- 
resque and dramatic tableaux. For this purpose 
he identifies the French Revolution with the 
history of a party, the Girondins; but finding 
the theme not sufficiently ample or full of inci- 
dents, he is obliged to go back to the Constituent 
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Assembly, and to pass from that to the Jacobins, | M. de La Fayette joined in it with heroism and 
and to the Cordeliers. devotion ; he acquired the friendship of Wash- 
But even concerning Robespierre, whom he | gton. * * * Opinion adopted him, the 
condemns as a Terrorist, but has a sneaking | °PeT@ applauded him, actresses crowned i 
“ ’ le . 
kindness for as a philosopher, he omits many the queen smiled upon him, the king create 


~ ‘ him a general; Franklin made him a citizen, 
striking particulars. He does not state what 4! and national enthusiasm elevated him into its 


petit-maitre the sanguinary wretch was; how | idol. * * * His American glory shone forth 
|! ‘he dressed in a blue coat of a particular hue, | brilliantly in Paris. Distance increases every 
with one bouquet in his bosom, and another in ——— — his was immense : it comprised and 
his hand. eclipsed all; Necker, Mirabeau, the Due d’Or- 
The following character of La Fayette is, in es the three most popular men in Paris, — 
the main, correct ; but the timidity and irresolu- ° 
tion which were his predominant feelings are ‘Paled their ineffectual fires’ 
not sufficiently dwelt on. La Fayette was uni- 








< before La Fayette, whose name was the nation’s 
formly scared at the sound he had himself made for three years. * * As an orator, he was 


in civil commotions ; and, by reason of this tim- | hut of slight consideration; his gentle style, 
orousness, he became alternately the tool and though witty and keen, had nothing of that firm 
the dupe of more crafty and artful, as well as of | and electric manner which strikes the senses, 
bolder and more brilliant men. The facility of | makes the heart vibrate, and communicates its 
his nature rendered him, even in the opinion of | ¥'2" and effects to all who listen. Elegant as 
his friends, the instrument, rather than the cause, the language of a drawing-room, and over- 
: ‘2 : ‘ , whelmed in the mazes of diplomatic intrigues, 
of one calamity which has stained with blood | },, spoke of liberty in court phrases. The only 
the annals of his country. His weakness led rliamentary act of M. La Fayette was a proc- 
him, in 1792, to believe that he should be mas- feiaitie of the rights of man, which was adopt- 
ter, as well in the forum as in the camp; that he | ed by the National Assembly. This decalogue 
should not only be enabled to guide the counsels | of free men, formed in the forests of America, 
of his countrymen, but that by this means he contamed more metaphysice) phrases than sound 
should become the preserver, not the destroyer, policy. , 7 
of his king. Tow vain was this rash confidence The Suderetion of 1799 wap te, Supe se 
O34 > : hin : M. de La Fayette: on that day he surpassed 
subsequent events fully showed. The wvigor | poth king and assembly. The nation, armed 
which La Fayette had in council he wanted in | and reflective, was there in person, and he com- 
action ; and though in many matters, even con- | manded it; he could have done every thing, and 
nected with his vaulting ambition, he may lay |'attempted nothing: the misfortune of that man 
claim to the attributes of a good, though often a | Was in his situation. * * His principles and 
mistaken man, yet this prominent defect de- | bis conduct were in opposition : he was honest, 
aloes Vib tlie Of ik eiaiiiaiide' tore, TH and yet seemed to betray; whilst he struggled 
hh ; ppemanon or great. “'S | with regret from duty to the monarchy, his heart 
fault was weakness, and La Rochefoucault truly ¢ ; 


; was in the republic.” 
says, “ La faiblesse est le seul défaut qu’on ne 
saurait corriger.” To the extract, however:— | What M. de Lamartine says in the next page 


“The Marquis de La F so is probably true. Moderation was now scarcely 
PFET CO LA RATONS WHS & PalreeaM, possible, for the character of moderation is only 
possessor of an immense fortune, and allied, sible in th Titan of bavine aleaditt is 
through his wife, daughter of the Duc d’Ayen, | POStYe mM Me condition of having already ac- 
with the greatest families of the court. * * | quired the unreserved confidence of the party 
Married at sixteen years of age, “ precocious whom it is desired to control. Henry IV. 
instinct of renown drove him, in 1777, from his | assumed this character, as M. de Lamartine 
own country. It was at the period of the war | remarks, but it was after victory. Had he 


~ 1 es Rega . P ane the name of attempted it before Ivry, he would have lost not 
ashington resounded throughout the two con- only the kingdom of France, but of Navarre. 


tinents. A youth dreamed the same destiny for ; 
himself in the delights of the effeminate court ‘The work i far too favorabie to Gie-meute 


of Louis XV.; that youth was La Fayette. He Robespierre and his satellites. It is, therefore, 
privately fitted out two vessels with arms and | With no surprise we read the sentiment, that the 
a and arrived at Boston. Washington | blood which sullies the men does not stain the 
availed him as he would have hailed the open | jdea of the Revolution; and that, despite its 


‘a succour of France. It was France without its selfishness, infamies, and crimes, the blood- 
4 flag. La Fayette and the young officers who 


Sloan Meme ie oP the aeowet wishes of stained Revolution purifies itself, feels its worth, 
a great people for the independence of the new triumphs, and will triumph. The holiest, most 
world. * * * The American war, more re- | Just, and virtuous thought, when it passes 
markable for its results than its campaigns, was | through the medium of imperfect humanity, 
more fitted to form republicans than warriors. | says M. de Lamartine, comes out in rags and 
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blood. This may be poetry, or, rather, melo- 
drama, @ la maniére de la porte de St. Denis ; 
or la porte St. Martin; but it is neither sober 
history nor common sense. But, notwithstanding 
this fustian and folly, M. de Lamartine generally 
paints parties and men with a happy trait de 
plume. Thus he describes Marat as writing 
with bile and blood —avec de la bile et du sang ; 
which Mr. Ryde vilely translates as “ writing 
with bitterness and ferocity.” 

Journalism and the journalists of that epoch 
are thus admirably described : — 


“ Journalism, that universal and daily forum 
of the people’s passions, had expanded with the 
progress of liberty. All ardent minds had 
eagerly embraced it, Mirabeau himself having 
set the example when he descended from the 
tribune. He wrote his letters to his constituents 
in the Courrier de Provence. Camille Desmou- 
lins, a young man of great talent but weak rea- 
soning powers, threw into his lucubration for the 
press the feverish tumult of his thoughts. Bris- 
sot, Gorsas, Carra, Prudhomme, Fréron, Danton, 
Fauchet, Condorcet, edited democratic journals: 
they began by demanding the abolition of roy- 
alty, ‘the greatest scourge,’ said the Révolutions 
de Paris,‘ which has ever dishonored the human 
species.’ Marat seemed to have concentrated in 
himself all the evil passions which ferment in a 
society in a state of decomposition : he constituted 
himself the permanent representative of popular 
hate. By pretending this, he kept it up, writing 
all the while with bitterness and ferocity. He be- 


came a cynic in order the more intimately to 
know the masses.” 


The character of the Marquis de Bouillé is 
well and truly drawn. Many of the sentiments 
and phrases contained in his memoirs M. de La- 
martine incorporates into his book without ac- 
knowledgment. 

The pecuniary corruption of Mirabeau is fully 
proved in these volumes. It appears the king 
paid him 600,000 francs down in one lump, and 
that besides a monthly payment of 50,000 franes. 

The flight of the king from Paris M. de La- 
martine considers a fault, if not a crime. It 
was too soon, or too late; and in this opinion 
we are not much disposed to differ from him. 

He well remarks, in speaking of the sudden 
change in the opinion of Barnave, — “ Nothing 
is more dangerous than for a sensitive man to 
know those against whom he contends.” This 
is undoubtedly true, more especially when the 
adversary is a beautiful woman and an unfor- 
tunate queen. M. de Lamartine goes on to 
remark, — “ Royal and suppliant hands met his 
plebeian touch.” Here is a strange mistake. 
Barnave was no plebeian. His grandfather was 
a superior officer; his father, a rich and cele- 
brated advocate ; and his mother, Mademoiselle 





de Presle, was of a good family, all of whose 
members had served their king in superior ranks. 
The press and the clubs are thus described : — 


“ The clubs and the press were to the legal as- 
semblies what free air is to confined air. * * 

“The press, in the half century which had 
preceded the Revolution, had been the echo, 
well organized and calm, of the thoughts of sages 
and reformers. From the time when the Revo- 
lution burst forth, it had become the turbulent 
and frequently cynical echo of the popular ex- 
citement. 

“It had itself transformed the modes of com- 
municating ideas ; it no longer produced books, 
it had not the time: at first it expended itself in 
pamphlets, and subsequently in a multitude of 
flying and diurnal sheets, which, published at a 
low price amongst the people, or gratuitously 
placarded in the public thoroughfares, incited the 
multitude to nal and discuss them. The treas- 
ury of the national thought, whose pieces of gold 
were too pure, or too bulky, for the use of the 
populace, it was, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, converted into a multitude of smaller 
coins, struck with the impress of the passions of 
the hour, and ofien tarnished with the foulest ox- 
ides. Journalism, like an irresistible element of 
the life of a people in revolution, had made its 
own place, without listening to the law which had 
been made to restrain it. 

“ Mirabeau, who required that his speeches 
should echo throughout the departments, had 
given birth to this speaking-trumpet of the Rev- 
olution (despite the orders in council), in his 
Letters to my Constituents, and in the Courrier 
de Provence. At the opening of the Statesgen- 
eral, and at the taking of the Bastille, other jour- 
nals had appeared. At each new insurrection 
there was a fresh inundation of newspapers. The 
leading organs of public agitation were then the 
Revolution of Paris, edited by Loustalot, a week- 
ly paper, with circulation of 200,000 copies. The 
feeling of the man may be seen in the motto of 
his paper, —‘ The great appear great to us only 
because we are on our kness —let us rise!’ The 
Discours de la Lanterne aux Parisiens, subse- 
5 em called the Révolutions de France et de 

rabant, was the production of Camille Desmou- 
lins. This young student, who became sudden- 
ly a political character on a chair in the garden 
of the Palais Royal, on the first outbreak of the 
month of July, 1789, preserved in his style, which 
was frequently very brilliant, something of his 
early character. It was the sarcastic genius of 
Voltaire descended from the saloon to the pave- 
ment. No man in himself ever personified the 
people better than did Camille Desmoulins. He 
was the mob with his turbulent and unexpected 
movements, his variableness, his unconnectedness, 
his rages interrupted by laughter, or suddenly 
sinking into sympathy and sorrow for the very 
victims he immolated. A man, at the same time 
so ardent and so trifling, so trivial and so inspir- 
ed, so indecisive between blood and tears, so 
ready to crush what he had just deified with en- 
thusiasm, must have the more empire over a peo- 
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pe in revolt in proportion as he resembled them. 
lis character was his nature. He not only aped 
the people, he was the people himself. His news- 
papers cried in the public streets, and their sar- 
casm, bandied from mouth to mouth, has not been 
swept away with the other impurities of the day. 
* * * Camille Desmoulins was the remorse- 
less offspring of the Revolution ; Marat was its 
fury. He had the clumsy tumblings of the brute 
in his thought, and its gnashing of teeth in his 
style. His journal (L’ Ami du Peuple), the Peo- 
ple’s Friend, smelt of blood in every line.” 


Here are kitcat sketches of Marat, Carra, 
Fauchet, and Laclos, all journalists : — 


“Marat was born in Switzerland. A writer 
without talent, a savant without reputation, with 
a desire for fame without having received from 
society or nature the means of acquiring either, 
he revenged himself on all that was great, not 
only in society but in nature. Genius was as 
hateful to him as aristocracy. Wherever he saw 
any thing elevated or striking he hunted it down 
as though it were a deadly enemy. He would 
have levelled creation. Equality was his mania, 
because superiority was his martyrdom; he lov- 
ed the Revolution because it brought down all to 
his level; he loved it even to blood, because blood 
washed out the stain of his long-during obscurity ; 
he made himself a public denouncer by the pop- 
ular title ; he knew that denouncement is flattery 
to all who tremble, and the people are always 
trembling. A real prophet of demagoguism, in- 
spired by insanity, he gave his nightly dreams to 
daily conspiracies. The Seid of the people, he 
interested it by his self-devotion to its interests. 
He affected mystery like all oracles. He lived in 
obscurity, and only went out at night; he only 
communicated with his fellows with the most sin- 
istrous precautions. A subterranean cell was his 
residence, and there he took refuge safe from 
poignard and poison. * * * The fumes of 
the blood he incessantly demanded had mounted 
to his brain. He was the delirium of the Revo- 
lution, himself a living delirium! 

“ Brissot, as yet obscure, wrote Le Patriote 
Francais. A politician, and aspiring to leading 
parts, he only excited revolutionary passions in 
proportion as he hoped one day to govern by them. 
At first a constitutionalist and friend of Necker 
and Mirabeau, a hireling before he became 
a doctrinaire, he saw in the people only a sover- 
eign more suitable to his own ambition. The re- 
public was his rising sun ; he approached it as to 
his own fortune, but with prudence. * * * 

“ Condorcet, an aristocrat by genius, although 
an aristocrat by birth, became a democrat from 
philosophy. His passion was the transformation 
of human reason. He wrote La Chronique de 
Paris. 

“Carra, an obscure demagogue, had created 
for himself a name of fear in the Annales Patrio- 
tiques. Fréron, in the Orateur du Peuple, ri- 
valled Marat. Fauchet, in the Bouche de Fer, 
elevated democracy to a level with religious phi- 
losophy. The ‘last not least,’ Laclos, an officer 
of artillery, author of an obscene novel, and the 
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confidant of the Due d’Orleans, edited the Jour- 
nal des Jacobins.” 


For the sketches of Condorcet, Brissot, La- 
clos, &c., we regret we have not space. The 
details concerning Brissot are ample, but he is 
too harshly treated. The man who acquired the 
esteem of Washington and Franklin is not to be 
written down in a chapter, even by so great a 
poet as M. de Lamartine. If the deputy for Ma- 
con had read the memoirs of Madame Roland 
with more attention and care, he would have 
found that she esteemed and respected Brissot, 
“ A mesure que,” says this enthusiastic but mis- 
taken woman, “je l’ai connu davantage, je l'ai 
plus estimé.” 

It is not until we arrive at the fourth book, 
that M. de Lamartine fairly commences the his- 
tory of the Girondins. The book thus begins :— 


“ At this juncture the germ of a new opinion 
began to display itself in the south, and Bordeaux 
felt its full influence. The department of the 
Gironde had given birth to a new political party 
in the twelve citizens who formed its deputies. 
This department, far removed from the centre, 
was at no distant period to seize on the empire 
alike of opinion and of eloquence. The names 
of Ducos, Guadet, Lafond-Ladebat, Grange- 
neuve, Gensonné, Vergniaud, were about to rise 
into notice and renown with the storms and the 
disasters of their country. * * Why was this 
impulse fated to have birth in the department of 
the Gironde and not in Paris? * * * Bor- 
deaux was a parliamentary country; the parlia- 
ments had everywhere encouraged the spirit of 
resistance, and had often created a factious feel- 
ing against the king. Bordeaux was a commer- 
cial city, and commerce, which requires liberty 
through interest, at last desires it through a love 
of freedom. Bordeaux was the great commercial 
link between America and France, and their 
constant intercourse with America had communi- 
cated to the Gironde their love for free insti- 
tutiops. Moreover, Bordeaux was more exposed 
to the enlightening influence of the sun of phi- 
losophy than the centre of France. Philosophy 
had germed there ere it arose in Paris, for Bor- 
deaux was the birthplace of Montaigne and Mon- 
tesquieu, those two great republicans of the 
French school. The one had deeply investigat- 
ed the religious dogmata, the other the political 
institutions; and the president Dupaty had long 
after awakened there enthusiasm for the new 
system of philosophy. Bordeaux, in addition, was 
a country where the traditions of liberty and the 
Roman Forum had been perpetuated in the bar. 
A certain leaven of antiquity animated each 
heart. * * It was in the birthplace of Mon- 
taigne and Montesquieu that the republic was to 
take its origin.” 


The very best part of the whole work is the 
résumé of Voltaire’s character as a writer. We 


recommend it to the especial attention of Lord 
Brougham : — 
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“ Voltaire, the sceptical genius of France in 
ern ages, combined, in himself, the double 
passion of this people at such a period — the pas- 
sion of destruction and the desire of innovation, 
hatred of prejudices and love of knowledge: he 
was destined to be the standard-bearer of destruc- 
tion; his genius, although not the most elevated, 
yet the most comprehensive in France, has hith- 
erto been only judged by fanatics or his ene- 
mies. Impiety deified his very vices; supersti- 
tion anathematized his very virtues; in a word, 
despotism, when it again seized on the reins of 
government in France, felt that to reinstate tyr- 
anny it would be necessary first to unseat Vol- 
taire from his high position in the national opin- 
ion. Napoleon, during fifteen years, paid writ- 
ers who degrade, vilify, and deny the genius of 
Voltaire ; he hated his name, as might must ever 
hate intellect; and so long as men yet cherished 
the memory of Voltaire, so long he felt his 
position was not secure, for tyranny stands as 
much in need of prejudice to sustain it as false- 
hood of uncertainty and darkness; the restored 
church could no longer suffer his glory to shine 
with so great a lustre; she had the right to hate 
Voltaire, not to deny his genius. 

“If we judge of men by what they have done, 
then Voltaire is incontestably the greatest writer 
of modern Europe. No one has caused, through 
the powerful influence of his genius alone, and 
the perseverance of his will, so great a commo- 
tion in the minds of men; his pen aroused a 
world, and has shaken a far mightier empire than 
that of Charlemagne, the European empire of a 
theocracy. His genius was not force but light. 
Heaven had destined him not to destroy but to 
illuminate, and wherever he trod light followed 
him, for Reason (which is light) had destined 
him to be first her poct, then her apostle, and 
lastly her idol. 

“ Voltaire was born a plebeian, in an obscure 
street of old Paris. Whilst Louis XIV. and Bos- 
suet reigned in all the pomp of absolute power 
and Catholicism at Versailles, the child of the 
people, the Moses of incredulity, grew up amidst 
them: the secrets of destiny seem thus to sport 
with men, and are alone suspected when they 
have exploded. The throne and the altar had 
attained their culminating point in France. The 
Duce d’Orleans, as regent, governed during an 
interregnum, — one voice in the room of another, 
weakness instead of pride. This life was easy 
and agreeable, and corruption avenged itself for 
the monachal austerity of the last years of Mad- 
ame de Maintenon and Letellier. Voltaire, alike 
precocious by audacity as by talent, began al- 
ready to sport with those weapons of the mind of 
which he was destined, in after years, to make so 
terrible a use. The regent, ali unsuspicious of 
—— suffered him to continue, and repressed, 
for form’s sake alone, some of the most audacious 
of his outbreaks ; at which he laughed even whilst 
he punished them. The incredulity of the age 
took its rise in debauchery and not in examina- 
tion, and the independence of thought was rather 
a libertinage of manners, than a conclusion aris- 
ing from reflection. There was vice in irreligion, 





and of this Voltaire always savored. Tis mis- 
sion began by a contempt and derision of holy 
things, which, even though doomed to destruction, 
should be touched with respect. From thence 
arose that mockery, that irony, that cynicism too 
often on the lips, and in the heart, of the apostle 
of reason; his visit to England gave assurance 
and gravity to his incredulity, for in France he 
had only known libertines, in London he knew 
philosophers; he became passionately attached to 
eternal reason, as we are all eager after what is 
new, and he felt the enthusiasm of the discovery. 
In so active a nature us the French, this enthusi- 
asm and hatred could not remain in mere specu- 
lation, as in the mind of a native of the north. 
Scarcely was he himself persuaded, than he wish- 
ed in his turn to persuade others; his whole life 
became a multiplied action, tending to one end, 
the abolition of theocracy and the establishment 
of religious toleration and liberty. He toiled at 
this with all the powers with which God had gift- 
ed him; he even employed falsehood (ruse), as- 
persion, cynicism, and immorality: he used even 
those arms that respect for God and man denies 
to the wise; he employed his virtue, his honor, 
his renown, to aid in this overthrow; and his 
apostleship of reason had too the appearance of a 
profanation of piety; he ravaged the temple in- 
stead of protecting it. 

“From the day when he resolved upon this 
war against Christianity he sought for allies also 
opposed to it. His intimacy with the king of 
Prussia, Frederic II., had this sole inducement. 
* * * He palliated the infamous vices of the 

at Frederic, and brought philosophy on its 
nees before the mistresses of Louis XV. Like 
the courtezan of Thebes, who built one of the 
pyramids of Egypt from the fruits of her debauch- 
eries, Voltaire did not blush at any bs epic g 
of genius, provided that the wages of his servili- 
ty enabled him to purchase enemies against 
ae eo ee ae ee oe 

“ Such were the elements of the revolution in 
religious matters. Voltaire laid hold of them, at 
the precise moment, with that coup d’eil of strong 
instinct, which sees clearer than genius itself. To 
an age young, fickle, and unreflecting, he did not 

resent reason under the form of an austere phi- 
osophy, but beneath the guise of a facile freedom 
of ideas and a scoffing irony. He would not have 
succeeded in making his age think, he did suc- 
ceed in making it smile. He never attacked it 
in front, nor with his face uncovered, in order 
that he might not set the laws in array against 
him; and to avoid the fate of Servetius, he, the 
modern ZEsop, attacked under imaginary names 
the tyranny which he wished to destroy. Hecon- 
cealed his hate in history, the drama, light poe- 
try, romance, and even in jests. His genius was 
a perpetual allusion, poe oe wg all his age, 
but impossible to be seized on by his enemies. 


He struck, but his hand was concealed. Yet the 
struggle of a man against a priesthood, an indi- 
vidual against an institution, a life against eigh- 
teen centuries, was by no means destitute of cour- 

e. 
ae There is an incalculable power of conviction 
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and devotion of idea, in the daring of one against | ing had been handed down from generations of 


all. To brave at once, with no other power than 
individual reason, with no other support than 
conscience, human consideration, that cowardice 
of the mind, masked under respect for error; to 
dare the hatred of earth and the anathema of 
heaven, is the heroism of the writer. * * * 

“ At eighty years of age, feeble, and feeling 
his death nearly approaching, he several times 
made his preparations hastily, in order to go and 


of his old age. The unwearied activity of his 


sovereigns to the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

The description of the army of Condé is to 
the letter true. “ Cette armée,” says M. de La- 
martine, “avait huit ou dix mille officiers et 
point de soldats.” It is, therefore, no marvel 


_ that it was only formidable to its friends. 


| Stiiel thus early lent her aid. 
struggle still, and die at a distance from the root 


mind was never checked for a moment. He car- | 


ried his gaiety even to genius, and under that 
pleasantry of his whole 
yrave power of perseverance and conviction. 
Such was the character of this great man. The 
enlightened serenity of his mind concealed the 
depth of its workings: under the joke and laugh 
his constancy of purpose was hardly sufficiently 
recognized. He suffered all with a laugh, and 
was willing to endure all, even in absence from 
his native land, in his lost friendships, in his re- 


accursed. He took all — bore all for the sake of 
the triumph of the independence of human rea- 
son. 


eyes of posterity. He was not the truth, but he 
was its precursor, and walked in advance of it. 
“ One thing was wanting to him — the love of 


a God. 


life we may perceive a) her genius, and her enthusiasm — it was Madame 
| de Stiiel. 


Devotion does not change its worth in | passioned. 
changing its cause ; and this was his virtue in the 


. : nd, in hi LPS, | that of the Revolution. 
fused fame, in his blighted name, in his memory | 


To the constitutional modérés Madame de 


She is thus de- 
scribed : — 


“ A young, but already influential, female had 
lent to this latter party the prestige of her youth, 


Necker’s daughter, she had inspired 
politics from her birth. Her mother’s salon had 
been the cenaculum of the philosophy of the 
18theentury. Voltaire, Rousseau, Bufion, D’A- 
lembert, Diderot, Raynal, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Condorcet, had played with this child, 
and fostered her earliest ideas. Her cradle was 
Her father’s popularity 
had played about her lips, and left there an 
inextinguishable thirst for fame. Her genius 
was great, her soul pure, her heart deeply im- 
A man in her energy, a woman in 
her tenderness, that the ideal of her ambition 
should be satisfied, it was necessary for her to 
associate in the same character, genius, glory, and 


_ love. 


He saw him in mind, and he detested | 


those phantoms which ages of darkness had taken | 


for him, and adored in his stead. He rent away 
with rage those clouds which prevent the divine 
idea from beaming purely on mankind; but his 


weakness was rather hatred against error, than | 
faith in the Divinity. The sentiment of religion, | 


that sublime résumd of human thought ; that rea- 
son, which, enlightened by enthusiasm, mounts 
to God as aflame, and unites itself with him in 


ray with the focus — this, Voltaire never felt in 
his soul. 
ophy; it created neither morals, nor worship, nor 
charity it only decomposed — destroyed. Neg- 
ative, cold, corrosive, sneering, it operated like 
ison — it froze — it killed — it never gave life. 
Thus, it never produced—even against the errors 
it assailed, which were but the human alloy of a 
divine idea—the whole effect it should have 
elicited. It made sceptics, instead of believers.” 


The sketches which M. de Lamartine has giv- 
en in the fifth book on the condition of England, 
Spain, Italy, and the north of Europe, are full 
of breadth, vigor, and clearness. But, in a re- 
view of this kind, it were impossible to extract 
them. M. de Lamartine is exceedingly happy 
in his description of the vices of Berlin, though 
we are not aware that he has ever sojourned in 
the capital of Prussia. 

Of the double diplomacy of Louis XVI. he 


_mingled or contended in her. 


Thence sprung the results of his philos- | 





also, in this fifth book, gives a glaring instance. | 


Unfortunately, this vicious system of double deal- 


‘Nature, education, and fortune, rendered 
possible this triple dream of a woman, a philoso- 
pher, and a hero. Born in a republic, educated 
in a court, daughter of a minister, wife of an 
ambassador, belonging by birth to the people, to 
the literary world by talent, to the aristocracy 
by rank, the three elements of the Revolution 
Her genius was 
like the antique chorus, in which all the great 


voices of the drama unite in one tumultuous 
the unity of the creation with the Creator, of the 


concord. A deep thinker by inspiration, a trib- 
une by eloquence, a woman in attraction, her 
beauty, unseen by the million, required intellect 
to be admired, and admiration to be felt. Hers 
was not the beauty of form and features, but 
visible inspiration and the manifestation of pas- 
sionate impulse. Attitude, gesture, tone of voice, 
look — all obeyed her mind, and created her 
brilliancy. Her black eyes, flashing with fire, 
gave out from beneath their long lids as much 
tenderness as pride. Her look, so often lost in 
space, was followed by those who knew her, as 
if it were possible to find with her the inspiration 
she sought. That gaze, open, yet profound as 
her understanding, had as much serenity as pen- 
etration. Thus there was a secret love in all the 
admiration she excited; and she, in admiration; 
eared only for love. Love with her was but 
enlightened admiration. 

«Events rapidly ripened; ideas and things 
were crowded into her life; she had no infancy. 
At twenty-two years of age she had maturity of 
thought with the grace and softness of youth. 
She wrote like Rousseau, and spoke like Mirabeau. 
Capable of bold conceptions and complicate de- 
signs, she could contain in her bosom at the same 
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time a lofty idea and a deep feeling. * * * To 
be the hidden destiny of some great man, to act 
through and by him, to grow with his greatness, 
be eminent in his name, was the sole ambition per- 
mitted to her — an ambition tender and devoted, 
which seduces a woman whilst it suffices to her 
disinterested genius. She could only be the mind 
and inspiration of some political man; she 
sought such a one, and in her delusion believed 
she had found him.” 


The Count Louis de Narbonne, so well known 
in England some years later, and who afterwards 
served Napoleon in a diplomatic capacity, is 
thus brilliantly described : — 


“ There was then in Paris a young general of- 
fiver of illustrious race, excessively handsome and 
with a mind full of attraction, varied in its pow- 
ers and brilliant in its display. * * * * 

“ This young man was the Count Louis de Nar- 
bonne. Sprung from this origin, brought up in 
this court, a courtier by birth; spoiled by the 
hands of these females, only remarkable for his 
good looks, his levities, and his hasty wit; it was 
not to be expected that such a person was imbued 
with that ardent faith which casts a man headlong 
into the centre of revolutions, or the stoical ener- 
gy which produces and controls them. He 
saw in the people only a sovereign, more exacting 
and more capricious than any others, towards 
whom it was necessary to display more skill to 
seduce, more policy to manage them. He be- 
lieved himself sufficiently plastic for the task, and 
resolved to attempt it. Without a lofty imag- 
ination, he yet had ambition and courage, and 
he viewed the position of affairs as a drama, sim- 
ilar to the Fronde, in which skilful actors could 
enlarge their hopes in proportion to the facts, and 
direct the catastrophe. He had not sufficient 
penetration to see, that in a revolution there is 
but one serious actor — enthusiasm ; and he had 
none. He stammered out the words of a revo- 
lutionary tongue — he assumed the costume, but 
had not the spirit, of the times. 

“Madame de Stiiel was seduced as much by 
the heart as the intellect of M. de Narbonne. 
Her masculine and sensitive imagination invested 
the young soldier with all she desired to find in 
him. He was but a brilliant, active, high-cour- 
aged man; she pictured him a politician and a 
hero. She magnified him with all the endow- 
ments of her dreams, in order to bring him up to 
her ideal standard. She found patrons for him ; 
surrounded him with a prestige; created a 
name for him, marked him out a course. She 
made him the living type of her politics. To 
disdain the court, gain over the people, command 
the army, intimidate Europe, carry away the as- 
sembly by his eloquence, to struggle for liberty to 
save the nation, and become, by his popularity. 
alone, the arbiter between the throne and the 
people, to reconcile them by a constitution, at 
once liberal and monarchical ; such was the per- 
er that she opened for herself and M. de 

arbonne. 

“She but awakened his ambition, yet he be- 
lieved himself capable of the destinies which she 
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dreamed of for him. The drama of the constitu- 
tion was concentrated in these two minds, and 
their conspiracy was for some time the entire pol- 
icy of Europe. 

‘Madame de Stiiel, M. de Narbonne, and the 
constitutional party were for war; but theirs was 
to be a partial, and not a desperate war, which, 
shaking nationality to its foundations would carry 
i the throne and throw France intoa Re- 
public. 


The De Stiiel party contrived by their influ- 
ence to renew all the personal staff of the diplo- 
macy, exclusively devoted to the emigrants or 
the king. They filled foreign courts with their 
adherents. M. de Marbois was sent to the diet 
of Ratisbon; M. Barthélemy to Switzerland ; 
M. de Talleyrand was to endeavour to fuse the 
aristocratic principle of the English with the 
democratic principle of the French constitution. 

We have said that, in the sixth book, the au- 
thor begins to enter on the history of the Giron- 
dins; but he by no means distinctly tells us 
who and what the Girondins were. To any 
other than a man who has merely gotten up the 
history for the purpose of writing striking ta- 
bleaux upon it, we thought it had been already 
known, that that very Brissot and some of his 
friends were the founders of the party —a fact 
of which M. de Lamartine appears profoundly, 
not to say culpably, ignorant. 

The Gironde party in the National Assembly 
was originally composed of those ardent and 
pure friends of liberty who loved freedom with- 
out excess. The Brissotins, as they were origi- 
nally called, soon after fused themselves with the 
deputies of the Gironde, distinguished as these 
latter were by remarkable oratorical talent. 

Thus was the party originally constituted. In 
the first instance, it completely governed the as- 
sembly, where the party called the Mountain was 
as yet in the minority ; and gave further evidence 
of its power by overturning the ministry formed 
by Louis XVI. after the monarch accepted the 
Constitution. The new cabinet was composed 
under its influence; and it was in this min- 
istry that Roland, whose wife was the soul of 
the party, first figured as a public man, and into 
which, Dumouriez, so well-known by his military 
and diplomatic talents, and some celebrated advo- 
cates, also entered. ‘The most remarkable among 
the earlier Girondins, were Brissot, Vergniaud, 
Gensonné, Lasource, Fonfrede, Ducos, Isnard, 
Carra, (of whom we have before spoken), Gua- 
det, Buzot, Barbaroux, Sales, Louvet, and Pé- 
tion. 

It is thus that M. de Lamartine paints Ver- 
gniaud : — 


“ Vergniaud, born at Limoges, and an advocate 
at the bar of Bordeaux, was now in his thirty- 
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third year. Dignified, calm, and unaffected fea- | 


tures, announced the conviction of his power. 
Facility, that agreeable concomitant of genius, 
had rendered alike pliable his talents, his char- 
acter, and even the position he assumed. A 
certain nonchalance announced that he easily laid 
aside these faculties from the conviction of his 
ability to recover all his forces at the moment 
when he should require them. His brow was 
contemplative, his look composed, his mouth 
serious and somewhat sad; the deep inspiration 
of antiquity was mingled in his physiognomy 
with the smiles and the carelessness of youth. 
At the foot of the tribune he was loved with 
familiarity ; as he ascended it, each was surprised 
to find that he inspired him with admiration and 
respect ; but at the first words that fell from the 
speaker's lips, they felt the immense distance 
between the man and the orator. He was an 
instrument of enthusiasm, whose value and whose 

lace was in his inspiration. This inspiration, 
heightened by the deep musical tones of his 
voice, and an extraordinary power of language, 
had drunk in deep draughts at the purest sources 
of antiquity; his sentences had all the images 
and harmony of poesy; and if he had not been 
the orator of a democracy, he would have been 
its philosopher and its poet. His genius, devoted 
to the people, yet forbade him to descend to the 
language of the people, even to flatter them. All 
his passions were noble as his words; and he 
adored the Revolution as a sublime philosophy, 
destined to ennoble the nation without immolat- 
ing on its altars other victims than prejudices 
and tyranny. He had doctrines, and no hatreds ; 
the thirst of glory, and not of ambition; nay, 
power itself was, in his eyes, too real, too vulgar, 
a thing for him to aim at, and he disdained it for 
himself, and alone sought it for his ideas. Glory 
and posthumous fame were his objects alone ; he 
mounted the tribune to behold them, and he be- 
held them later from the seaffold ; and he plunged 
into the future, young, handsome, immortal in 
the annals of France, with all his enthusiasm, 
and some few stains, already effaced in his gen- 
erous blood. Such was the man whom nature 
had given to the Girondists as their chief.” 


At the period when the Gironde had risen to 
the highest popularity, the king had no longer 
the influence of the Government, which he had 
suffered to escape from his grasp; but he still 
possessed, and used, powers of corruption over 
the leaders of different parties. 
25,000,000 francs (1,000,000/. British) was ap- 
plied by M. de Laporte, the Intendant of the 
Civil List, and Bertrand de Moleville, and Mont- 
morin, ministers, in purchasing votes at the elec- 
tions, motions at the clubs, applause or hisses in 
the Assembly. 

It is not till the end of the first volume that 
we have any mention of Madame de Genlis; she 
then appears as the friend of Pétion, the favorite 
of the Duke of Orleans, and the governess of his 
ll children. We may remark in passing, that the 
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situation of sows-gowvernante in the Orleans 
family was at one period held by the mother of 
M. de Lamartine, a very superior woman. Of 
Madame de Genlis we shall have more to say 
anon. It is at this period, too, that M. de La- 
martine gives the character of the Constitution- 
alists, in a short but brilliant chapter, which 
ought to have appeared in a previous part of his 
work. That there were many good, a few great, 
and a host of well-meaning men, we freely ad- 
mit ; but we cannot go the length of calling this 
assembly, as M. de Lamartine does, the ecume- 
nical council of modern reason and philosophy, 
or call its members universal men — workmen of 
God, called by Him to restore social reason, and 
found right and justice throughout the universe. 
This may be poetry run mad—some would call 
it flippant blasphemy—but sure we are, it is 
neither sound history nor good philosophy. The 
Constituent, according to M. de Lamartine, was 
like Sir Pertinax’s horse, — 
“ Which had but one fault—a fault indeed. 
And what was that The horse was dead.” 


Such, too, according to our poet, was the fault 
of the Constituent. It came to a close, says the 
man of metre — it should have perpetuated itself. 

We have before said, that it is in descriptions 
M. de Lamartine luxuriates. In these, too, he 
excels most living Frenchmen, and, indeed, 
stands, we may say, nearly unrivalled. In the 
following description of Madame Roland, he 
exhibits all the resources and flexibility of his 
imagination, and displays the richest wardrobe 
of fine — because appropriate — words : — 





“ Young, lovely, radiant with genius, recently 
married to a man of serious mind, who was 
touching on old age, and but recently mother of 
her first child, Madame Roland was born in that 
intermediary condition in which families scarcely 
emancipated from manual labor are, it may be 
said, amphibious between the laborer and the 
tradesman, and retain in their manners the vir- 
tues and simplicity of the people, whilst the 
already participate in the lights of society. The 
period in which aristocracies fall, is that in which 
nations regenerate. The sap of the people is 
there. In this was born Jean Jacques Fs sani 
the virile type of Madame Roland. A portrait 
of her when a child represents a young girl in 
her father’s workshop, holding in one hand a 
book, and in the other an engraving tool. * * * 

“ Her father, Gratien Phlippon, was an en- 
graver and painter in enamel. He joined to 
these two professions that of a trade in diamonds 
and jewels. He was a man always aspiring 
higher than his abilities allowed, and a restless 
speculator, who incessantly destroyed his mod- 
est fortune in his efforts to extend it in propor- 
tion to his ambitious yearnings. He adored his 
daughter, and could not, for her sake, content 
himself with the perspective of the workshop. 
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He gave her an education of the highest degree, 
and Nature had conferred upon her a heart for 
the most elevated destinies. * * * 

“The young girl grew up in this atmosphere 
of luxuriant imagination and actual wretched- 
ness. * * * 

“Marguerite Bimont (her mother’s name) 
had brought her husband a calm beauty, and a 
mind very superior to her destiny, but angelic 
piety and resignation armed her equally against 
ambition and despair. The mother of seven 
children, who had all died in the birth, she con- 
centrated in her only child all the love of her 
soul. * * It might have been said that 
she foresaw the destinies of her child, and infused 
into the mind of the young girl that masculine 
spirit which forms heroes and inspifes martyrs. 

“Nature lent herself admirably to the task, 
and had endowed her pupil with an understand- 
ing even superior to her dazzling beauty. This 
beauty of her earlier years, of which she has 
herself traced the principal features with infinite 
ingenuousness in the more sprightly pages of her 
memoirs, was far from having gained the energy, 
the melancholy, and the majesty which she sub- 
sequently acquired from repressed love, high 
thought, and misfortune. 

“A tall and supple figure, flat shoulders, a 
prominent bust, raised by a free and strong res- 
piration, a modest and most becoming demeanor, 
that carriage of the neck which bespeaks intre- 
pidity, black and soft hair, blue eyes, which ap- 
es brown in the depth of their reflection, a 
ook which like her soul passed rapidly from 
tenderness to energy, the nose of a Grecian 
statue, a rather large mouth, opened by a smile 
as well as speech, splendid teeth, a turned and 
well-rounded chin, gave to the oval of her fea- 
tures that voluptuous and feminine grace without 
which even beauty does not elicit love, a skin 
marbled with the animation of life, and veined 
by blood which the least impression sent mount- 
ing to her cheeks, a tone of voice which borrowed 
its vibrations from the deepest fibres of her heart, 
and which was deeply modulated to its finest 
movements (a precious gift, for the tone of the 
voice, which is the channel of emotion in a wo- 
man, is the medium of persuasion in the orator ; 
and, by both these titles, Nature owed her the 
charm of voice, and had bestowed it on her 
freely). Such, at eighteen years of age, was the 
portrait of this young girl.” 


If, in the long annals of the history of France, 
there be not a more loathsome, harassing, and 
disastrous epoch than the Reign of Terror, there 
is not, perhaps, a more touching, sad, and mourn- 
ful history than that of Madame Roland. The 
party of the Gironde had its heroes and heroines 
as well as the Royalist party, and among the 
latter, in the very first class, must be placed 
Madame Roland. The measure of her misery 
was the more brimful in this, that not only had 
she had to lament in her captivity the flight of 
her husband and all his friends, her eternal sep- 
aration from her daughter, but what, to so high 
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| principled, intellectual, and hopeful a mind, was, 
perhaps, as great a pain —the degradation and 
contempt into which the noble ideas, and gener- 
ous dreams, which she had cherished in her 
youth and womanhood had fallen. She thus 
swallowed largely of the waters of all bitterness 
—as wife, as mother, as woman, as citizen, as a 
pure and intellectual being, of the finest organ- 
ization, and the most enthusiastic, loving, and 
generous disposition and feelings. There was 
only one fault with which this sincere enthusiast 
could be reproached, and that was, a species of 
delirious and unreasoning hatred of every old 
and established institution. 

Reformers have their bigotries and intoler- 
ances as well as the sticklers for, and sustainers 
of, abuses. We regret that we are not enabled 
to extract more than one of the nine chapters in 
reference to Madame Roland, but the reader 
will have a rich treat in going over them seriatim. 
In them he will find most interesting accounts 
of her infancy, her personal appearance, her 
impression of the court, her suitors, her mode of 
life in Paris and in the country, her interviews 
with, and impression of, Dumouriez, and her 
first meeting with Barbaroux, which is thus 
described :— 


“ Barbaroux, impetuous as he was, did not 
justify the butchers of Avignon, but detested the 
victims. He was a man requisite to the Giron- 
dists. Struck by his eloquence and his enthusi- 
asm, they presented him to Madame Roland: no 
woman was more formed to seduce, no man more 
formed to be seduced. Madame Roland —in 
all the freshness of her youth, in all the brilliancy 
of her beauty, and also in all the fulness of sensi- 
bility, which all the purity of her life could not 
stifle in her unoccupied heart — speaks thus ten- 
derly of Barbaroux: ‘I had read,’ she says, ‘in 
the cabinet of my husband, the letters of Bar- 
baroux, full of sense and premature wisdom. 
When I saw him I was astonished at his youth. 
He attached himself to my husband.” 


Though it is clear she was favorably disposed 
to Barbaroux, yet the man she preferred of all 
the Girondists was Buzot. Lamartine thus 
speaks of her partiality :— 


“But of the men whom enthusiasm for the 
Revolution brought around her, he whom Ma- 
dame Roland preferred to all was Buzot. More 
attached to this young female than to his party, 
Buzot was to her a friend, whilst the others were 
but tools or accomplices. She had quickl 

assed her judgment on Barbaroux, and this 
judgment, impressed with a certain bitterness, 
was like a repentance for the secret impression 
which the favorable exterior of this young man 
had at first inspired. She accuses herself with 
finding him so handsome, and seems to fortify 
her heart against the fascination of his looks. 





‘ Barbaroux 1s volatile,’ she said; ‘the adoration 
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he receives from worthless women destroys the 
seriousness of his feelings. When I see such fine 
young men too conceited at the impression they 
make, like Barbaroux and Hérault de Séchelles, 
I cannot help thinking that they adore them- 
selves too much to have a great deal of adoration 
left for their country.’ 

“If we may lift the veil from the heart of this 
virtuous woman, who does not raise it herself for 
fear of developing a sentiment contrary to her 
duties, we must be convinced that her instinctive 
inclination had been one moment for Barbaroux, 
but her reflecting tenderness was for Buzot. It 
is neither given to duty nor liberty to fill com- 
pletely the soul of a woman as lovely and impas- 
sioned as she: duty chills, politics deceive, virtue 
retains, love fills the heart. Madame Roland 
loved Buzot. He adored in her his inspiration 
and his idol. Perchance they never disclosed to 
each other in words a sentiment which would 
have been the less sacred to them from the hour 
in which it had become guilty. But what they 
concealed from one another they have involun- 
tarily revealed at their death. There are in the 
last days and last hours of this man and this 
woman, sighs, gestures, and words, which allow 
the secret preserved during life to escape in the 

resence of death; but the secret thus disclosed 
eeps its mystery. Posterity may have the right 
to detect, but none to accuse, this sentiment.” 


We have not space to extract the sketch of 
that frigid formalist, and strait-laced mummy, 
Roland, the husband ; nor is the moral anatomy 
of such a “withered Apple John,” worth the 
space, or the type: but we cannot omit the re- 


markable sketch of a remarkable man— Du- 
mouriez :— 


“The Girondists had discovered Dumouriez 
in the obscurity of an existence, until then very 
insignificant. * * * They became much 
attached to each other. Gensonné detected, 
with much tact, in his colleague, one of those in- 
tellects repressed by circumstances, and weighed 
down by the obscurity of their lot, which it is 
enough to expose to the open daylight of public 
action, in order to shine forth with all the bril- 
liancy with which nature and study had endowed 
it: he had, too, found in this mind the spring of 
character strong enough to bear the movements 
of a revolution, and sufficiently elastic to bend 
to all the difficulties of affairs. In a word, Du- 
mouriez had, on the first contact, exercised over 
Gensonné that influence, that ascendancy, that 
empire which superiority, when it displays and 
humbles itself, never fails to acquire over minds 
to which it condescends to disclose itself. 

“This attractive power, the confidence of 
genius, was one of the characteristics of Dumou- 
riez ; and by that he subsequently made a conquest 
of the Girondists, the king, the queen, his army, 
the Jacobins, Danton, —Robespierre himself. Tt 
was what great men call their star,—a star 
which precedes them, and prepares their way. 
Dumouriez’s star was fascination of manner; 
but this fecination was but the attraction 





of his just, rapid, quick ideas, into whose orbit 
the incredible activity of his mind carried away 
the mind of those who heard his thoughts or 
witnessed his actions. Gensonné, on his return 
from his mission, had desired to enrich his party 
with this unknown man, whose eminence he 
foresaw from afar. He presented Dumouriez to 
his friends of the Assembly, to Guadet, Vergni- 
aud, Roland, Brissot, and De Grave: communi- 
cated to them his own astonishment at, and con- 
fidence in, the twofold faculties of Dumouriez as 
diplomatist and soldier. * * ° 

“They had searcely seen Dumouriez before 
they were convinced. His intellect was electri- 
cal: it struck before they had time to anatomize 
it. The Girondists presented him to De Grave, 
and De Grave to the king, who offered him the 
temporary management of foreign affairs, until 
M. de Lessart, sent before the Haute Cour, had 
proved his innocence to his judges, and could 
— the place reserved for him in the coun- 
cil.” 


We shall not extract one word of what M. de 
Lamartine has written touching the infamous 
Philippe Egalité. In his estimate of this despi- 
eable being we believe him to be altogether mis- 
taken. Indeed it were difficult for a man whose 
mother stood in the position of sous-gouvernante 
in the family of Orleans, to write freely, fairly, 
or truly, on the character of Orleans. On the 
connection with Madame de Genlis, however, our 
poet is explicit enough. It is thus explained :— 


“ Early tired of the beauty and virtue of the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, he had conceived for a 
lovely, witty, insinuating woman, a sentiment 
which did not enchain the eaprices of his heart, 
but which controlled his inconsistency and di- 
rected his mind. ‘This woman, then seducin 
and since celebrated, was the Comtesse de Sif 
lery-Genlis, daughter of the Marquis Ducret de 
Saint-Aubin, a gentleman of Charolais, without 
fortune. Her mother, who was still young and 
handsome, had brought her to Paris, to the house 
of M. de la Popeliniére, a celebrated financier, 
whose old age she had taken captive. She edu- 
cated ie Sean for that doubtful destiny 
which awaits women on whom nature has lav- 
ished beauty and mind, and to whom society has 
refused their right position, — adventuresses in 
society, sometimes raised, sometimes degraded. 

“ The first masters formed this child by all the 
arts of mind and hand; her mother directed her 
to ambition. The second rate position of this 
mother at the house of her opulent protector, 
formed the child to the plasticity and adulation 
which her mother’s domestic condition required 
and illustrated. At sixteen years of age her 
precocious beauty and musical talent caused her 
to be already sought in the salons.” 


This is M. de Lamartine’s graphic account of 
the origin of the Marseillaise : — 


“The Marseilluise preserves notes of the song 
of glory and the shriek of death: glorious as the 
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one, funereal like the other, it assures the country, 
whilst it makes the citizen turn pale. This is its 


ya” 
“There was then a young officer of artillery 
in garrison at Strasbourg, named Rouget de 
Lisle. He was born at Lonsle-Saunier, in the 
Jura, that country of reverie and energy, as 
mountainous countries always are. This young 
man loved war like a soldier —the Revolution 
like a thinker. He charmed with his verses and 
music the slow, dull, garrison life. Much in 
request from his twofold talent as musician and 
poet, he visited the house of’ Dietrick, an Alsatian 
owen (maire of Strasbourg,) on intimate terms. 

ietrick’s wife and young daughters shared in 
his patriotic feelings, for the Revolution was ad- 
vancing towards the frontiers, just as the affec- 
tions of the body always commence at the ex- 
tremities. They were very partial to the young 
officer, and inspired his heart, his poetry, and 
his music. They executed the first of his ideas 
hardly developed, confidantes of the earliest 
flights of his genius. 

“Tt was in the winter of 1792, and there was 
a scarcity in Strasbourg. The house of Dietrick 
was poor, and the table humble, but there was 
always a welcome for Rouget de Lisle. This 
young officer was there from morning to night, 
ike a son or brother of the family. One day, 
when there was only some coarse bread and 
slices of ham on the table, Dietrick, looking with 
calm sadness at De Lisle, said to him, ‘ Plenty 
is not seen at our feasts; but what matter if 
enthusiasm is not wanting at our civic fetes, and 
courage in our soldiers’ hearts? I have still a 
bottle of wine left in my cellar. Bring it,’ he 
added, addressing one of his daughters, ‘and we 
will drink to liberty and our country. Stras- 
bourg is shortly to have a patriotic ceremony, 
and De Lisle must be inspired by these last drops 
to produce one of those hymns which convey to 
the soul of the people the enthusiasm which sug- 
gested it. The young girls applauded, fetched 
the wine, filled the glasses of their old father and 
the young officer until the wine was exhausted 
Tt was midnight, and very cold. De Lisle was a 
dreamer ; his heart was moved, his head heated. 
The cold seized on him, and he went staggering 
to his lonely chamber, endeavouring, by degrees, 
to find inspiration in the palpitations of his citi- 
zen heart; and on his small clavicord, now com- 

ing the air before the words, and now the 
words before the air, combined them so inti- 
mately in his mind, that he could never tell 
which was first produced, the air or the words, 
so impossible did he find it to separate the poetry 
from the music, and the feeling from the impres- 
sion. He sung every thing — wrote nothing. 

“Overcome by this divine inspiration, his 
head fell sleeping on his instrument, and he did 
not awake until daylight. The song of the over- 
night returned to his memory with difficulty, 
like the recollections of a dream. He wrote it 
down, and then ran to Dietrick.” 


The character of Louis XVIII, littérateur, 
philosopher, diplomatist, at once victim and sage, 
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is exceedingly well drawn in a very few lines. 
The sketches of Charles X., and of the Prince of 
Condé, too, possess the merit of accurate brevity, 
but we may not extract them. 

Of the emigrants generally, M. de Lamartine 
takes a most accurate gauge. This handful of 
brave men, says he, deemed themselves a nation 
for emigration, as the desert has its mirage. M. 
de Lamartine forms a just appreciation of the 
clever and unscrupulous intriguer, Calonne; but 
makes no mention of his gambling propensities 
in the public funds and otherwise ; of the manner 
in which he distributed the public money to his 
mistress, Madame Lebrun; of his intrigues to 
obtain the place of M. d’Ormesson; of his mis- 
management of the caisse d’amortissement, and 
his speculations in grain in a period of famine. 
Calonne owed 200,000 when he entered the 
ministry. This he mentioned to the king, who 
made him a present of 230,000 francs in the 
entreprise des eaux. M. de Lamartine states 
that it was Calonne who inspired the manifesto 
of the Duke of Brunswick, but gives no authority 
for the statement, nor any reference to docu- 
ments to prove his assertion. This is, indeed, a 
general defect in every page of these volumes. 
No reference whatever is made to authorities, 
nor does M. Lamartine appear to have at all 
assiduously consulted that great mine of history, 
the Moniteur, from May, 1789, to November, 
1799, which, thanks to our excellent friend Plon, 
has been recently published in thirty-one vol- 
umes, with explanatory notes and a table of con- 
tents. 

The character of Gontant Biron, Duc de Lau- 
zun, is well drawn in a few words, but we have 
not room to quote it. 

This chivalrous nobleman appeared before the 
revolutionary tribune on the 31st December, 
1793, and was unjustly condemned for having 
conspired against the internal and external safety 
of the Republic. He heard the fatal sentence 
with imperturbable sang froid. Being conducted 
back to prison, he called for some oysters and 
white wine. He was at table when the execu- 
tioner entered. 

“T shall be ready in a moment,” said the duke: 
“let me finish my oysters.” Calling for a glass, 
he made the executioner drink a goblet of wine ; 
and, having swallowed another himself, “ Par- 
tons!” said he, and, mounting the scaffold with 
a firm step, in one instant after was launched 
into eternity. 

The Memoirs of the duke, which caused a 
sensation not merely in France but in Europe, 
were first published in 1822, and were the occa- 
sion of a law-suit. It is said Talleyrand had a 
hand in the publication. On the subject of these 
remarkable Memoirs, M. de Lamartine is silent. 
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There is no more vivid and picturesque writing 
in these volumes than the history of Théroigne 
de Méricourt; but we must refer the reader to 
the book, for our extracts have been unreasona- 
bly long. 

Of the corruption of Danton, the world has 
long ceased to be skeptical, but these volumes 
reveal the sums given. In the third volume we 
are told that Danton received 150,000 francs 
from the queen. “Pour confirmer par des 
largesses l’ascendant de cet orateur sur le peuple 
des faubourgs.” The receipt for this money, we 
subsequently learn, was in the hands of the min- 
ister Montmorin. Even at this period some of 
the Girondins themselves had a mysterious intel- 
ligence with the court. Gaudet consented to a 
secret interview with the king and queen, whose 
simplicity and bonhomie charmed him; and 
when the queen showed him the innocent, sleep- 
ing dauphin, the Girondist deputy was melted to 
tears. “Elevez le pour la liberté, madame,” 
said he; “ elle est la condition de sa vie.” Alas! 
how unprophetic were these words. But man, 
fortunately, cannot see into the future. 





A curious light is thrown on the circumstances | 


of some of the Girondists in these volumes. At 


the time when Vergniaud was becoming one of | brave as muscular, as active as strong, he strug- 
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have ever found related before, these sad inci- 
dents, we should recommend the third volume of 
the Girondins. The queen exhibited all through 
these deplorable scenes more spirit and self-pres- 
ence than her unfortunate husband. There are, 
fortunately, occasionally sublime traits of human 
virtue interspersed to relieve the sombreness of 
guilt. When the Duchess de Maillé, a lady in 
waiting, who was absent on the night of the attack 
on the Palace of the Tuileries, and who was no 
favorite because of her liberal opinions, heard of 
the dangerous situation of the king and queen, 
without disguising her name or feelings of attach- 
ment, she penetrated through the crowd, ex- 
claiming, “ Laissez moi aller ot l’amitié et le 
devoir m’appellent. Mon cceur est & la reine. 
Votre patriotisme,” said she, turning to the mob, 
“est de la hair; le mien est de mourir A ses 
pieds !” 

The horrible details given by M. de Lamartine 
of the Massacres of September, cause the blood 
to run cold. But nearly every one of these de- 
tails had been given by M. Georges Duval, whose 
very words our poet sometimes copies without 
acknowledgment. The last of the gardes du 
corps massacred was the young Du Vigier. As 


the most important men in France, he was sorely | gled against sixty tigers in human shape for more 


pressed for even small sums of money. He 
writes to his sister and brother-in-law: “Je n’ai 
point d’argent; mes anciens créanciers de Paris 
me recherchent. Je les paye un peu chaque 
mois; les loyers sont chers; il m’est impossible 
de payer le tout.” 


Amidst the authors of the deeds of blood and | paraded on a pike as a bloody trophy. 
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than a quarter of an hour. Twice he escaped 
the prey of the demons, twice he was again 
seized, and perished at length bleeding from 
every pore, with wounds desperate and gaping. 
No sooner did he sink exhausted on the ground, 
than his head was severed from his body and 
The 


crime recorded in these volumes, there is no | Archbishop of Arles, and two other illustrious 
such despicable villain as Gamain the locksmith. | brothers of the house of Rochefoucauld — one, 
Though more desperate and blood-thirsty scoun- | bishop of Beauvais, the other, bishop of Saintes 


drels constantly appear, yet not one can be 
named at once so faithless and so ungrateful. 
Gamain was a locksmith, of whom the unfortu- 
nate King Louis XVI. had learned the trade, 
having a strong taste for all the mechanical arts. 
For ten years they had worked together in inti- 
mate familiarity; and Gamain was aware of a 
secret recess in a wall in the palace in which the 
king had placed his secret correspondence with 
Mirabeau, Barnave, and the Girondins. The 
confiding king believed the heart of Gamain as 
sure and as safe as the stone wall in which his 
secrets were hidden. The king was deceived. 
Gamain had denounced something more than his 
sovereign, he denounced his companion and 
friend. 

We have not space to go over the long agony 
the king and queen endured from the moment 
of their captivity to the moment of their execu- 
tion. ‘To those of our readers who desire to re- 
read, more eloquently and feelingly told than we 
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| —with 185 priests, some of them more than 


eighty years of age, were massacred in the Rue 
de Vaugirard. The victims were so numerous 
that we can only use the very words of the Ro- 
man martyrology, —“ Et alibi aliorum plurimo- 
rum martyrum et confessorum atque sanctarum 
virginum.” 

Sombreuil, governor of the Invalides, was led 
out to the massacre after Montmorin, the ex- 
minister. His daughter, who was arrested with 
her father, was allowed to leave the prison, but 
she refused to separate herself from her parent. 
From the commencement of this bloody day she 
remained at the wicket of the tribunal, anxiously 
awaiting her father’s turn. When he appeared, 
regardless of the bristling bayonets, she flung 
herself on the neck of her parent, and covering 
his breast with her body, conjured the assassins 
to spare the author of her being; or, if that were 
impossible, to allow her to die at the same time 
—the same death. The gesture and attitude of 
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this noble girl, —her sex, her youth, her beauty, 
—increased by her emotion and the sublimity 
of her filial piety, softened the hearts of the sav- 
age demons. 

They spared the life of the father, but at a 
horrible price. They required that Mademoiselle 
Sombreuil should, in token of her abjuration of 
aristocracy, drink out of a glass filled with the 
yet warm blood of the aristocrats who had per- 
ished. The young woman seized the glass with 
an intrepid hand, and did the bidding of the 
demons. This saved the life of her parent. We 
might also recount the history of the daughter of 
Cazotte, but already have we exceeded the 





limit allotted to us, without extending our ex- 
tracts beyond the third volume. The remaining 
volumes must be reserved for future remark. 

Our readers will have seen from the extracts 
we have given, what a consummate master of a 
style M. de Lamartine is. With the young and 
enthusiastic, who will read his work as an epic, 
the book must ever be a favorite; even with the 
middle-aged and old, the graces of its style must 
captivate and seduce. But that the book will 
ever be quoted as an authority, or except for its 
style, in elegant extracts, we greatly doubt.— 
Frazer’s Magazine. 





Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


FROM A REVIEW OF 


Because the Russian has no worthy and suffi- 
cient occupation for his mind, he applies himself 
to cheating, which he considers the most con- 
venient method of rising in the world. It is the 
consequence of a want of civilization, and the 
fruit of slavery. Since he either is not con- 
scious of his powers, or does not dare to make 
use of them, he in most cases resorts to cunning. 
This is a proof of his unfortunate condition ; he 
knows no means of escaping from the oppression 
which weighs him down, and is therefore, more 
than others, exposed to the temptation of 
abandoning himself to dishonesty, drunkenness, 
and every species of depravity. But, even in 
the misdirection of his mental powers we may 
find a measure for determining their capacity : 
the Russian thief can rival the first thieves in 
the world, and most surprising instances of his 
cunning are related. 

An officer had been told that many thefts 
were committed on board the steamboats when 
they were on the point of starting, and he there- 
fore kept his hands carefully upon his pockets 
while he was conversing with a friend from 
whom he was taking leave. The bell sounded; 
he embraced his friend, and immediately carried 
his hands again to his pockets, but they were 
empty. 

Skilfulness is a quality which the Russians 
generally possess; without any other tool than 
his axe the builder accomplishes the most com- 
plicated and even delicate pieces of work. The 
intrepidity and excellence of masons is really 
astonishing; they may be seen suspended at a 
vast height in the air, and working with the 
greatest precision. 

The Russian possesses in a very great degree 
the power of imitation; nor is it true that he is 
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destitute of that of invention. Hitherto he has 
been too much occupied in imitating what others 
have done; when he shall no longer require to 
imitate he will be able likewise to invent. 

With respect to the mind and general charac- 
ter of the Russian, he may be said to occupy a 
middle place between the Frenchman and the 
German. Sometimes he possesses the profound- 
ness of the one, and the brillianey of the other. 
He is less unwieldy than the German, less mer- 
curial than the Frenchman; more practical than 
the former, less fickle than the latter, but less 
disciplined than either. 

The Russian is pious, hospitable, and gener- 
ous; three qualities which are commonly found 
in primitive nations, and which civilization un- 
fortunately is apt to deteriorate. But his piety 
borders upon superstition, and consists almost 
entirely in the most scrupulous observance of 
religious customs. I have seen a thief insert one 
hand into the pocket of a passing stranger, while 
with the other he made the sign of the cross, be- 
cause the bell was just ringing for vespers. The 
Russian is constantly crossing himself; he cross- 
es himself before every church and every image, 
when he enters a room and when he leaves it, 
when he sits down to table and when he rises 
up, when he goes to bed and when he wakes up. 

With closed doors liberalism is discussed, but 
a person who has compromised himself is avoided 
like a leper. They who at various times have 
sacrificed themselves for the good of the people 
have met with indifference and hatred, rather 
than with sympathy. Mr. B. on his return from 
Siberia brought letters from some exiles to their 
nearest relatives, who refused to receive them 
because they had not reached them through an 
official channel. 
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Nothing makes a Russian so happy as to be 
addressed by the emperor; it is curious to ob- 
serve, how the courtiers lie in wait for a look 
from their master. Their eyes are fixed, their 
ears are strained to catch a single word; they 
crowd around the one who has been so fortunate 
as to receive it, or retire with downcast counte- 
nance, if they have been disappointed in their 
expectations. A French ambassador said to 
Paul the First, whom he saw conversing with one 
of his favorites, “Sire, that, I presume, is one 
of the great men of your empire.” “Be assur- 
ed,” answered the Czar, “that there are no 
great men here except those to whom I speak ; 
and they are great only so long as I do so.” 

The Russian sits a great deal; the climate 
compels him to it, and his habits have somewhat 
of oriental indolence. He prefers lying down to 
standing, and rather rides than walks. An equi- 
page is the first requisite in Russia. Fashion 
renders it an imperative necessity ; the long dis- 
tances which one has to traverse in the cities 
make it indispensable ; the cheapness of horses 
and of fodder, and the ease with which the 
nobles can take coachmen from among their 
serfs render it an inexpensive luxury. And 
therefore, there are but few in Russia who are 
so poor as not to keep their carriage. 

The abundance of furs and the cheapness of 
wood enable the Russians to guard themselves 
well against cold. 

The best claret goes to Russia; but claret 
does not well bear a sea voyage. Several wines 
of the Crimea compete successfully with the 
wines of France, and might, with proper man- 
agement, become a source of great wealth to the 
country. Nevertheless the drinking of wine is 
not at all general; in second rate inns its place 
is occupied by quass and brandy. 

Tea is the favorite beverage, and there are 
people who drink tea all the day long, as the 
Spaniards drink their chocolate. A German 
traveller has observed, that while civilized Eu- 
rope cries out loudly for gold, the Russians de- 
mand tea. 

The Russians smoke a great deal, and their 
tobacco is good; the government does not yet 
meddle with it. Some of the young men carry 
the mania for smoking to excess, and have ser- 
vants whose sole business it is to fill and light 
their pipes. Formerly a great deal of magnifi- 
cence was exhibited in pipes and amber mouth- 
pieces, but now quantity is looked to rather 
than splendor. The cigar moreover is beginning 
to displace the pipe. 

The vapor-baths are still what they have 
been from time immemorial; for the people a 


luxury, a means of pleasure, of cleanliness, and 
of health. 
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The use of linen is not yet so general as one 
would wish to see it, and frequent change is a 
mark of distinction for the most refined; and 
therefore colored linen is preferred, because it 
does not so soon become soiled, or rather it 
does not so soon appear to be se. 

Cards are the usual pastime of the Russians, 
and occupy a larger part of their evenings than 
music and dancing; whist and ‘ preference’ are 
the most popular games, especially among govern- 
ment officers. 

The most civilized, the most discontented or 
the richest go abroad for their amusement, and 
travelling is almost always beneficial to their 
minds, even if their hearts, on returning, assume 
the old form. ‘Travelling is frequently a saving 
as well as a luxury; but the Emperor takes the 
greatest pains to discourage the excursions of his 
subjects into foreign countries. The difficulties 
which are interposed do but however increase 
the charm, and the wanderings of the Russian 
nobles have become systematic : they save only to 
go abroad, and they remain abroad until their 
funds are quite exhausted, or until the expira- 
tion of the period for which their passport is 
granted, which is five years for noblemen, and 
three for commoners; the latter is supposed to 
transact his business more rapidly, or it is be- 
lieved that he has less important affairs than the 
nobleman, who travels only for pleasure. The 
mania for travelling among the Russian courtiers 
is even more powerful than their subservience 
to the monarch. 

The life of the Russian merchant is the exact 
counterpart of that of the noble. He plays at 
chequers instead of cards, rides in a wagon in- 
stead of a coach, and has the privilege of wear- 
ing his beard long, a liberty which a noble is not 
permitted to take. He is faithful to the Russian 
kitchen, and drinks his tea out of the saucer, 
instead of the cup. He spends his superfluous 
money in ornamenting the images of his patron 
saints, and in loading his wife with finery in 
the worst possible taste. The chief aim of his 
children is to lay aside the national costume, and 
to dress like coxcombs. 

Dancing and singing occupy the leisure hours 
of the populace in their assemblies, and some- 
times gambling is added. Their songs abound 
in dull wit, and are of equivocal import, but 
when sung in chorus they sound tolerably well. 

The festival of Easter is celebrated in a pecu- 
liar manner. It lasts during a week which is 
called the holy week ; those who then according 
to custom, address congratulations to each other, 
embrace three times; and there are some who 
are not content with exercising their privilege 
upon their acquaintances, but apply especially 
to pretty women, who cannot well refuse the 
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salute, unless they belong to the fashionable cir- 
cles, in which foreign habits have obtained the 
preponderance over national and religious cus- 
toms. The emperor embraces his entire court, 
and all the officers of the guards on Easter-Sun- 
day. The empress gives her hand to be kissed ; 
it is usual to say at the same time, “ Christ is 
risen.” The emperor on one occasion saluted a 
sentinel who was a Jew with these words, to 
which he replied, that it was an abominable 
falsehood. Since that time no Jew has been 
allowed to mount guard upon this day. 

Eggs painted in various colors, and imitations 
in china, sugar, and wax, are given in great 
numbers as presents; it is a common sport to 
break these against each other; the person 
whose egg breaks the other is the winner. 

The frauds practised by government officers 
in Russia exceed all belief. Great or small they 
all steal, and that openly and unpunished, from 
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the munitions of war down to the provisions of 
the soldiers, and the medicines of the hospitals. 
They even steal men, inasmuch as they conceal 
the number of those who have fallen in each 
battle until the end of the campaign. Thus 
they continue to receive rations and equipments 
for those who have disappeared from the ranks, 
but who are not scratched from the lists until the 
termination of the war. In the Caucasus, where 
there are constant hostilities, this abuse had 
reached an unexampled height. The ranks 
were empty, the lists full, and the pockets like- 
wise. The captain lives upon his company, the 
colonel upon his regiment, the general upon his 
brigade, and so on. 

“One must not put ideas into the heads of 
the people,” said Count Benkendorff one day to 
the author B., whom he was scolding for a patri- 
otic article; “they are but brutes, who only 
serve to draw the vehicle.” — Die Rosen. 





TAXIDERMY 


In turning over the voluminous records of our 
travels abroad, we pause more particularly at 
those passages of our journals which relate to the 
study of Natural History. In these occur fre- 
quent references to agreeable pedestrian rambles 
undertaken alone, or in the company of unaffect- 
ed friends, in France and Switzerland, Italy and 
its islands: of whole days spent, and twilight at 
last surprising us still bending over the unexplor- 
ed treasures of unexhausted museums. Of Paris 
winters cheerfully passed in the enceimte of the 
class-rooms of the Sorbonne; of pleasant occa- 
sions in which our ears refused to take cognizance 
of the sound of town clocks and dinner-bells, 
while our eyes were so agreeably forgetting them- 
selves amid the profusion and variety of southern 
fish and bird markets. On this, if on any portion 
of our by-gone life, we look back with sadness in- 
deed, but with a sadness unembittered by regrets; 
our only sorrow here being, that we knew not 
earlier in life those studies of which it may be 
pre-eminently said, that while they “ delight 
abroad they hinder not at home.” Happy indeed 
are the children who dream of butterflies, and 
wise the parents who encourage theirs to inter- 
twine objects of natural history with their ear- 
liest associations! Not only has this charming 
study a strong tendency to confirm the health, to 
embellish the mind, and to improve the moral 
character of those who -pursue it ; 


“Pour le bien savourer, c’est trop peu que des sens; 
Ii faut une ame pure et des gofits innocens ;” 
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it is likewise a strong bond of union between man 
and man — where shall we find such another? 
Hounds and horses may connect, indeed, a great- 
er number, but if one of the field breaks his neck, 
who cares ? “he should have been better mount- 
ed,”* or else, “he could not ride ;” — but ours 
is a gentler and a kindlier community. Where 
else exists that unanimity to which this body may 
justly lay claim? Not in the professions, where 
law detracts, medicine dislikes, and the church 
does not always hold the truth in charity; nor 
yet amidst mankind in general, for philosophers 
misquote, scholars revile, merchants monopolize, 
courtiers traduce, statesmen deceive: but here 
no conflicting interests, nor uncharitable sur- 
mises, no morbid sensibility, nor false and narrow 
views of life, arise to estrange those whom Lin- 
nzeus and Cuvier have once united in fellowship. 
Constant, cheerful, unaffected, and sincere, the 
happy members of our coterie, everywhere, and 
in all ranks alike, show an instinctive tact in mak- 
ing each other out, and once friends continue so 
for life. We speak from long and intimate ac- 


* “Gentlemen,” said a quondam acquaintance of 
ours, rising to return thanks to a party of fox-hunters 
who had proposed his health —* ] thank you all for 
drinking my health, and E. for speaking as he has just 
done of my riding. You all know that a younger son 
has not much choice in horse-flesh; but should it 
please Providence to take my elder brother, you would 
see me differently mounted, and I might then, perhaps, 
be able to do something more worthy of your com- 
mendation ; so allow me to as , in return for your 
kindness, ‘ The chances of t rm » 
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quaintance with many naturalists: to some, cour- 
teous reader, we purpose, with your consent, 
hereafter to introduce you. Our object mean- 
while is, to set before you now two humble for- 
eigners of the gentler sex, who have passed their 
whole lives in the study and practice of taxider- 
my. Real and zealous enthusiasts are Annetta 
Cadet and her mother, who, in order to surprise 
in their haunts, and study before they embalm 
them, the various inhabitants of the Cumpagna 
about Rome, think nothing of braving any 
amount of heat, fatigue, and inconvenience ; and 
such adepts are they in this art, that when stuffed, 
their birds, beasts, and reptiles seem to have re- 
ceived new life at their hands, and to be about 
to spring from the ground or to leave their perch- 
es and glide out of sight. When, therefore, 
you shall have examined the out-doors* antiqui- 
ties (and unless you would reconstruct the Fo- 
rum for the thousandth time on some original 
plan of your own, or were to go mare’s-nest hunt- 
ing amidst the ruins with certain German Bar- 
batuli, —the Bunsenists of a season, — ten days 
will be more than sufficient), we charge you not 
to fail calling at No. 23, Via della Vite, where, 
if you should possess any lurking propensities for 
natural history, they are sure to be elicited. As 
to your first reception, if this should be of a some- 
what abnormal kind, why, so was ours ;— for 
Cadet and her mother are certainly originals: 
but that you should not be disconcerted, and in 
order to prepare you for the personal appear- 
ance, as well as the unusual qualities of our 
friends, we transcribe the memorandum of our 
own introduction to them. Prince Musignano, 
whose birds they mounted, Professor Metaxa, 
who sent rare insects for them to determine, and 
Ww , who aflirmed (par parenthese) that no 
one could stuff birds like them but himself, had 
all preeconized their accomplishments to us; so 
one morning, with a note-book full of queries, 
and a bottle full of insects, we descended the Sca- 
linata, and knocked at the door. It was opened 
by a cord pulled from above, while a female voice 
demanded, more solito, “chic’e?” On answer- 
ing, that our visit was to the Signore who pre- 
pared insects, the voice said, “ Come up, go in at 
the door to the right, and we will join you as soon 
as we have made ourselves tidy.” Observing 
this Little-red-riding-hood invitation, we entered 
the reception room, and began to amuse ourselves 
with a survey of a score or two of queer-looking 
pictures (for the most part without frames) with 
which the walls were adorned : strange landscapes 
were there, and allegorical subjects, treated with 
equal perversity. On one that first caught our 





* Out-doors — because, as we have said in Birbons- 
ana, it would take years to explore the numismatic 
and other treasures of the museums. 
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eye, a waning moon, resting on the grass, with 
its horns upwards, formed a couch for Diana and 
Endymion ; from this we had turned to a naked 
nymph with a pretty face, and a torso half hid- 
den under a cataract of dishevelled tresses, “ not 
penitent enough for a Magdalen,” thought we, 
when mother and daughter, entering together, 
‘« Ecco la ma madre,” said the girl, pointing to 
the picture in question. “ Come?” asked we, 
“that your mother?” “ Certainly, it was paint- 
ed by my own father, six months after their mar- 
riage; she was then, as you see, wna bella gio- 
vanne assai.” “ Was your father, then, a painter 
by profession?” ‘ Not originally,” interposed 
the old dame : “ he was designed for a missionary 
by his patron, who brought him over from his na- 
tive country, San Domingo, when a boy; but the 
old man dying shortly afterwards, the Propaganda 
undertook to complete the youth’s education with 
the same view. As, however, he chose to think 
that painting, not preaching, was his calling, and 
as an attachment had sprung up between us, and 
I preferred passing my life with him rather than 
with Santa Ursula and her virgins, to whom my 
friends would have dedicated me, we determined 
to take our own case into our own hands, married 
without asking permission, and then, to support 
ourselves, I turned my attention to Taxidermy, 
and he to the Fine Arts. Thus we managed to 
subsist till Annetta was nine years old, when I 
lost him.” “ And I,” interposed Annetta, “ gained 
a score of old botany books, and these beautiful 
paintings ; I wonder no one comes to propose for 
me.” “E pazza quella ragazza!” said the 
mother; and, to judge by her appearance and 
attire alone, she might have been so. Her de- 
scent sufficiently accounted for her woolly hair ; 
but in addition to its negro texture, it was un- 
teazled and neglected, being mixed with bits of 
feather and other extraneous elements. She was 
swathed from head to foot in coarse soiled dimity ; 
in one hand she was holding a half stuffed hawk, 
in the other a sponge, dipped in some arsenical 
solution to preserve it. Our eyes had never rest- 
ed upon so wild, so plain, so apparently hopeless 
a slattern; but these unpromising appearances 
were soon forgotten, and amply made amends for 
by the intelligence of her remarks, and the 
sprightliness of her conversation; and we know, 


“Before such merits all objections fly, : 
Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six feet high.” 


The officina was a curious place, and worthy of 
its mistress. It was something between a sham- 
bles, a museum, and a tanyard, and exhaled in 
consequence the mixed effluvia of decomposing 
flesh, alcohol, tannin, and the oil of petroleum. 
In one corner stood a large tawny dog, stuffed, 
and fixed to a board, with a new pair of eyes in 
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his head, and his mouth well furnished with 
grinders. “ Eru molto vecchio questo cane,” go- 
ing up to introduce him to our notice, and pat- 
ting his back affectionately: “his sockets have 
not had such eyes in them for many a day, nor 
his jaws such teeth. I have strengthened his legs 
with wire, and restored the proper curl to the 
tail ; nothing further is now lacking but some tufts 
of hair to cover these bare patches on his haunch- 
es, when his master will at once recognize unal- 
tered the favorite of fourteen years ago.” “ And 
whence the supplies necessary for your pur- 
pose?” “From this,” replied she, drawing out 
from under the table a skin of the same tawny 
color. “ Eccola,” and then pinching off with her 
tweezers a small tuft from the supplementary hide 
and gumming over with a camel's hair brush, a 
bare spot, she proceeded to cover it. “ And 
what’s your remedy here?” said we, laying our 
hand upon a large duck,* whose glossy grass- 
green neck had lost much of its plumage, espec- 
ially at the base, where it is wont to be encircled 
with a cravat of white feathers. “By robbing 
others of the same family: for I always think a 
bird, while he lacks any of his feathers, is looking 
reproachfully at me ; and if a parrot could find 
tongue it might say, 


‘’Tis cruel to look ragged, now I’m dead; 
Annetta, give my tail a little red.’ 


But here are my stores ;” and touching a spring, 
the door of a small room opened, and revealed 
unstuffed skins of all sorts, dangling from strings 
like Fantoccini near the Sapienza at Christmas- 
time. “Yonder is a bird, Annetta, that shot 
across our path yesterday in the villa Borghese ; 
was he not then a foreigner of distinction es- 
caped from the prince’s aviary ?” —“ No, a Cam- 
pagna bird, but rare ;” and she proceeded to dis- 
play his lapis-lazuli wings, which shone like 
burnished armor, and were set off by a brilliant 
edging of black feathers, as polished as jet, 
while the back was a rich dark brown, and the 
neck and breast light azure. “Oh! stuff’ us one 
of these birds, pray!”—“ Non dubitate, one 
shall be on his perch expecting you when you 
return to Rome in November.”—“ And we 
must have, too, that beautiful neighbour of his 
who wears a short silk spencer over his back and 
shoulders, and a full-breasted waistcoat of buff.” 
—“ The Alcedo Hispida: he shall be ready too: 
they call him hereabouts, ‘ Martin the Fisher.’ ” 

We took leave for the time, but frequently 
returned to the workshop. On one occasion 
we asked Cadet how she attained such skill 
in taxidermy? “Our art,” she replied, “like 
yours, consists mainly in observation, and there- 


* Anas Boschias. 





fore it must needs come slowly. In fact it has 
taken my mother and myself fifteen years to 
learn the natural instincts, habits, and attitudes 
of the birds and beasts of the Roman Fauna; 
every summer we visit their haunts, and bring 
back such specimens as we may catch, or as the 
peasants, who all know us, may bring. Thus, 
we return ever richly laden, sometimes with the 
carease of an eagle, or it may be of an African 
Phenicopterus; or, failing in such large game, 
we are tolerably sure of porcupines, fine snakes, 
a nest of vipers, specimens of our three several 
kinds of tortoises, and different species of land 
crabs; to say nothing of the Tarantulas, Scholias, 
and Hippobosques, which I pin round my bon- 
net, or pop into spirits of wine. As to stuffing, 
— the witnessing how some, who call themselves 
naturalists, stuff birds, has been long as a beacon 
tome! They really seem to forget that it is one 
thing to prepare a goose for the spit, and another 
to fill his skin for the museum; they cram what- 
ever they have in hand, as Fuocista Beppo 
crams a sky-rocket to repletion. Few take the 
natural shape as a model for the embalmed 
body. In such hands, sparrows become linnets, 
owls appear to have died of apoplexy, kestril 
eyes shine in Civetta’s sockets, and the jackdaw 
has a pupil like the vulture. Then in grouping, 
they make all to look straight forward, as if, 
when a hawk has swooped upon a teal, his eyes 
did not turn downwards in the direction of his 
victim, or those of the poor teal upwards in the 
direction of the expected blow; he, too, should 
be represented as striving to extend his neck 
beyond the drooping screen of the other’s im- 
penetrable wing. ‘Then birds of prey should 
not perch like barn-door fowls, nor a parrot 
divide his toes before and behind unequally ; yet 
some taxidermists there are, who consider these 
things trifles!” “ Well, sir, what do you think 
of my daughter’s stuffing ?” said the old woman. 
“ Why, that she stuffs beautifully, but the smell 
of those old hides in the corner makes me sick.” 
Whereupon they both laughed out at our affecta- 
tion. “A doctor, and made sick!” said they, 
and they laughed again. “Have you heard of 
the Brazilian consul’s lion?” interrogated the 
daughter, endeavouring to make us forget our 
sickness by exciting our curiosity. “ No: nor 
even that he had a lion.” “Qh, tell the story 
to the Signor Dottore, mother!” said the girl; 
“TI can’t for laughing.” Upon which the old 
woman, summoning to her aid a ludicrously 
solemn look, prefaced the anecdote by supposing, 
“We must know the Brazilian consul !” — “ Not 
even by name.” —JIn that case we were to un- 
derstand that he was by nature a man of great 
tenderness of character, but had once been 
chafed into an act of extraordinary ferocity, kill- 
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ing with his own hand, during the last year of 
his consulate (but unfortunately, like Ulysses, 
without a witness), a lordly lion; as there was 
no embalmer on the spot, he simply flayed his 
victim, and preserved his skin with spice till his 
return last year, when the wish naturally arose 
to have the lion mounted after the most ap- 
proved models, in order that the dimensions of 
the body and the respective length of tusks, tail, 
and claws, might appear to the best advantage, 
making it very evident that this had been a lion 
that none but Hercules or a Brazilian consul 
would have ventured to cope with. On making 
inquiries for an accomplished embalmer, our di- 
plomatist unfortunately stumbles upon a French- 
man — a gentleman of rare accomplishments, as 
they all are, perfectly versed, by his own ac- 
count, in that ancient Egyptian art in all its 
branches: this man, on seeing the skin, takes 
care duly to appreciate the courage of the con- 
sul, in killing so immense a beast, whom he 
promises forthwith to restore to his pristine di- 
mensions, and fierceness of physiognomy ; his 
adroitness is rewarded by carte blanche, to pur- 
chase any amount of spices and cotton he may 
require, and his honoraire is fixed at fifty scudi 
on the completion of the job. Hoping to in- 
crease the family satisfaction by showing them 
the lion once again on his legs without their pre- 
viously witnessing the steps by which this was to 
be effected, he requests that in the interval no 
one would visit the workshop. “Mind you 
make him big enough,” says the Consul, signing 
the contract. “ Laissez moi faire,” rejoins the 
other. After three weeks’ mystery, the artist 
sends for his employer, who, speedily obeying 
the summons, finds the exhibition-room arranged 
for a surprise, and the Frenchman in anticipa- 
tion of an assured triumph, rubbing his hands 
before a curtain, on the other side of which is 
the object of his visit. “Hortense, levez la 
toile!” says the Frenchman, giving the word of 
command. Hortense does as he is bid; up goes 
the curtain, and the Consul beholds his old 
friend, not only with a new face but with a new 
body : whereat, astounded and aghast, —“ That’s 
not my lion, sir,” says the Brazilian. “ How, 
sir, not your lion; whose lion then ?—you are 
facetious.” “ I facetious, sir,” roars the impa- 
tient lion-killer, “and what should make me fa- 
cetious?” “IT have the honor to tell you, sir, 
that this is your lion,” says the Frenchman chaf- 
ing in histurn. “ And I have the honor to tell 
you, then,” reiterated the other, “ that you never 
saw a lion.” When the Consular family assem- 
bled, it was worse still; the children laughed in 
his face, and the lady said “ that but for his mane 
and color she should not have guessed what ani- 
mal he personated.” It was a family misfortune. 
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“Why did you trust a Frenchman with it?” 
asked his affectionate spouse: “you recollect 
that Alfieri calls them a nation of Charlatans, 
whose origin is mud,* and that all he ever 
learned of them was to be silent when they 
spoke.” “But what’s to be done now?” de- 
mands the disconsolate man. “Send for the lit- 
tle women who understand stuffing, and take 
their advice.” “So we went,” continued the 
old woman, “ and were personally introduced to 
this lion.” “Ah ! che Leone!” interrupted the 
daughter, laughing at the recollection of the 
quizzical beast. “A lion indeed!” said the 
mother laughing, but less boisterously than her 
daughter. “What a king of the forest!” said 
the girl, going off again into inextinguishable 
merriment: “ mother, do you remember his eyes 
sunk in his head as if he had died of a decline, 
his chest pinched in to correspond, his belly 
bulging out like the pouch of an opossum, with 
all her family at home, his mouth twisted into a 
sardonic grin, his teeth like some old dowager, 
one row overlapping the other, his cheeks in- 
flated as if his stomach was in his mouth, and 
then the position of one of his fore-legs, evi- 
dently copied from that of the old bronze horse 
on the Capitol, while his tail wound three times 
and a half round its own tip!” “ Busta! basta!” 
said the old woman, “he was a queer lion, 
and looked easy enough to kill, if you could only 
keep your gravity while you attacked him.” 
“ And what said the Consul ?” asked we, laugh- 
ing with them. “The Consul cospettoed again 
and again, and was for knocking him off his legs 
at once, and then giving him to us to re-arrange. 
‘You and your daughter,’ said he, ‘ will take him 
home and do what you can for me;’ but we 
told him plainly, that to expect a new birth, after 
such a miscarriage as this, was only to indulge a 
vain hope, sure to issue in new disappointment. 
Why, the very tail would have taken us a fort- 
night to uncurl and make a lion’s tail of it; the 
ears were quite past redemption; the bustle 
might have been removed from behind, and the 
wadding placed in front, where it was wanted ; 
but the hide itself was corrugated into plaits that 
nothing could have removed. ‘ Cospetto!’ said 
the Consul, poveretto, who had nothing else to 
say —‘and am I thus to lose my lion, the only 
lion I ever killed, and such a fine lion too!’ and 
then he fell to abusing the Frenchman. ‘I 
can’t keep him here to show my friends,’ pursued 
he; ‘ for it is obvious, if I do, that instead of ad- 
miring my courage, they will only ridicule me, 
and perhaps betray me into the hands of that 
rogue Pinells as a fit subject for his caricature.’ 
We could not say they would not ; so we recom- 


* In allusion to the ancient name of Paris, “ Lute- 
tia,” — from /utwm, mud. 
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mended him, upon the whole, as the best thing 
under the misfortune, to re-consult the French 
artist. ‘ Scelerato porco! consult him about a 
lion ? why the commonest daub on a Trattoria 
sign-board gives a better idea of the noble animal 
than this.” “It is difficult to stuff a lion,” said 
the girl, half apologetically : “one cost me a fort- 
night’s hard work to prepare.” “ Yes,” added 
the mother eagerly — “ yes, but he looked like a 
lion, he did.” Then turning to us, “ Well, sir, 
at last, as we could not help the Consul, he was 
obliged to have recourse to this Frenchman 
again, who admitted that the bulk of the animal 
was in the wrong place, and une idée trop large, 
and removed some of it accordingly. With re- 
spect to the hind-quarters, he cleverly got rid of 
this difficulty, by inserting three quarters of the 
noble beast into a den, formed in a recess of the 
drawing-room, and hung with a profusion of 
green paper, representing bushes falling across 
its mouth, while beyond them protruded the 
head and open jaws of the lord of the forest, as 
reconnoitring the ground previous toa sally upon 
the guests; and there doubtless he is still exhib- 
iting.” : Well did Cadet herself 
avoid the errors she thus ridiculed. We possess 
one of her animated groups, of which the sub- 
ject is an eagle killing a snake, and the execy- 
tion is so true to nature, and so beautifully dis- 
posed for effect as to render improvement impos- 
sible: from some such original did the Locrian 
and Girgenti mints copy one of their finest 
reverses, and Virgil and Ariosto their lively de- 
scriptions. Our bird, which lay, a month before 
an unsightly mass of blood-stained feathers, 
broken-winged, on the ground, when he came 
into our possession, stuffed, looked not only alive 
but in action. The talon which supported the 
body seemed to grasp the perch beneath it so 
tightly, as to convey a very lively impression 
both of his prehensile powers and of his weight ; 
round the other (embracing it as in a vice) 
writhed the body of a large snake; the eagle’s 
neck was erect, his head slightly bent, his won- 
derfully expressive eye glancing downwards, 
his hooked beak opening and disclosing the 
tongue slightly raised; the scant feathers round 
the olfactory fissures up; the snake hissing, his 
head elevated, and darting upwards, to antici- 
pate the lacerating blow: 
P “ Hic a volumina aoe 

isque horret squammis, et sibilat or 
prose xchat ; lla haud minus rater 
Luctantem rostro.” 

The delusion as to the substance and weight 
of the bird was perfect. At first we doubted 
being able to lift him without considerable effort. 
On making the attempt, however, we find him 
light as a Nola jar. A glorious bird is the eagle, 
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well worthy the attention and regard bestowed 
on him in ancient times by prophet, priest, and 
poet; but had they been silent, we should have 
learned the veneration in which he was popu- 
larly held by the frequent recurrence of his 
image — whether incised on Egyptian obelisk, 
chiselled by Grecian hands on ornamented 
casque, guarding the tombs of heroes, grasping 
the thunderbolts of colossal Joves, perched on 
Latin standards, carrying off young Ganymedes 
to wait, invita Junone, on the gods above * — or 
bearing aloft, on consecrated coin, some most re- 
ligious and gracious Augusta to Glory and to 
Olympus! 

One day, meeting the elder Cadet in the street 
returning alone from the bird-market — a very 
unusual occurrence, for they generally hunted in 
couples—we asked after the daughter, and hear- 
ing she was ammalata assai, and wanted one of 
our little pills to set her to rights, turned in with 
the mother, and found the young naturalista re- 
clining on an ill-stuffed bergére, with a large 
Coluber coiled round her temples, and a half pre- 
pared Hoope in her hand. In the same apart- 
ment were a vulture picking an old shoe to pieces 
under the belly of an Esquimaux dog, and some 
little land-tortoises nibbling away at a large let- 
tuce in the middle of the floor. Our inquiries 
were somewhat embarrassed by the unusual cir- 
cumstances of our patient, particularly by the 
presence of the snake, which now began to un- 
twist. “See! he has recognized his master,” said 
the dame: “ or perhaps has raised his head with 
a view of taking part in the consultation.” We 
had seen snakes entwining the lovely brow of 
Medusa, in marble, cameo, and intaglio— and 
painted snakes in clusters hissing in the hair of 
the Eumenides—but a living snake wound round 
living temples we had never seen till to-day. 
“Come, sir, you are only the snake to Esculapius ; 
and though I am not ungrateful for what you have 
done in refreshing my hot forehead with your 
cool skin, now the doctor is come bon giorno!” 
and, removing him like a turban from her head, 
she placed him in a box at her side. This was, 
then, that Epidaurian Coluber which we had so 
frequently seen in marble effigy wound round 
the consultation cane of the God of Physic,t and 
not to be viewed by us alive for the first time 
without interest. “Mother,” said the younger 
Cadet, brightening up when she perceived this, 


* “ Invitique Jovia nectar Junone ministrat.”— Ovid. 

+ Divine honors were first paid to this snake in 
Rome on occasion of a great pestilence which pre- 
vailed during the consulate of Q Fabius and J. Brutus. 
His form, rudely sculptured, and much water-worn, 
is still to be made out on the side of a stone barque, 
stranded in a Tiber-washed garden belonging to a 
convent of Franciscans, which convent, rich in Chris- 
tian as well as these Pagan relics, ope the com- 
plete osteology of two of the Apostles. 
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“ bring our snake-boxes, and let us show them all 
to the dottore.” In less than five minutes the 
cases were before us. The first contained a moth- 
er blind-worm and her viviparous family of ten 
offspring, not two inches long, while she stretched 
to about twelve. A Coluber Natrix inhabited 
the second. “He is a great favorite with chil- 
dren in Sardinia,” said Cadet, “ twisting himself 
round their arms, and sucking milk from their 
mouths; but if these supplies fail, he feeds on 
frogs and fish. His flesh is a sovereign remedy, 
say our doctors, in skin diseases; and they also 
say—but you know best how true this may be— 
that one of the late Dukes of Bavaria became a 
father by merely eating fowls that had been fat- 
tened on them.” A Coluber Austriacus followed 
—arare snake, and chiefly remarkable for his 
pleasant herbaceous smell, very unlike what pro- 
ceeded from a neighboring box, holding a Coluber 
Viperinus, who secretes, when irritated, a yellow 
fluid of intense feetor, like the mixed stinks from 
asafvetida and rotten eggs. The specimen in this 
box was large. It had vomited, we were told, 
two frogs the day after its capture; and on cut- 
ting open another of the same species, Annetta 
had seen a living toad creep, Jonaslike, from the 
paunch, and make the best of three legs to escape, 
the fourth being already disposed of, and digested 
_ in the body of the serpent. The solitary Coluber 
Atro-virens passed next in review. She gave him 
a character for preferring good cheer to the best 
company, ex gr. — Out of two taken last week, 
one only survived ; the other devoured his friend 
in the night, and next morning they found his 
enormously distended body dilated almost to 
transparency, and palpitating under the feeble 
movement of the victim, doubled up in his inside, 
but not yet dead. Being very exclusive, some 
call him “il milordo ;” others, from the beauty of | 
his color, “il bello.” When about to moult, his 
wonted vivacity changes to moroseness. Like a 
mad dog, he will snap at every thing. Perhaps 
the loss of all his beauty, which then takes place, 
may account for such peevishness. A glaucom- 
atous state of the eye always precedes by some 
days the moult, which is accomplished by the skin 
cracking from the jaws, and afterwards being re- 
flected over the head and shoulders, till by de- 
grees the snake skins himself alive, leaving his 
old investment turned completely inside out. As 
gross a feeder as an alderman, he more frequent- 
ly recovers from a surfeit, perhaps, because, 
though a glutton, he will not touch wine. 
Snakes are not so plentiful about Rome as 
further south. Terracina in particular swarms 
with them, as did its ancient predecessor Amycle, 
which was once nearly depopulated by them. 
Their chief haunt hereabouts is two miles beyond 





the Porta Salara, at a place called Serpentina, 
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on the opposite side of the Tiber, and nearly in 
front of the embouchure of the Cremara. At 
last we come to the family viper box, which per- 
haps we “ would like to peep into with our gloves 
on?” “ Per Carita, no,” said we, seizing the nat- 
uralista’s hand —“ on no account — a bite would 
be no joke!” Cadet laughed, observing that 
curiosity should not be baulked by timidity for a 
trifle. “ A trifle ! had she ever been bitten, then ?” 
“ Come? sicuro ogni anno.” It was of familiar 
occurrence: the part would swell, be stiff and 
sore for a couple of days, but that was all. 
Fontana found that it required four large and very 
angry vipers to kill a dog — of course it must re- 
quire as many to killaman. As to the Egyptian 
Queen’s death being caused by a viper’s bite, that 
question having been properly ventilated, (ven- 
tillata) by Professor Lancisci, might be consid- 
ered as set at rest. One viper could not kill 
one person, much less three ; and we might re- 
member that Cleopatra’s memorable asp is said 
to have bitten two maids of honor, Newra and 
Carmione, before it came to her turn, by which 
time the poison must have been expended and 
the viper’s tooth dry. “ Two things,” added she, 
“T have noted about vipers; one regards the 
parturient viper, and is to the effect that, a 
prisoner, she never survives her confinement 
many days; long before the quarante jours 
y compris Vaccouchement® are over, she has 
ceased to be a mother and a viper. The other 
regards her progeny, and is this; that young 
viperlings come into the world in full maturity 
of malice, offering to bite as soon as their mouths 
are open, and flying at each other when they 
have no other society to attack. We have five 
varieties in Rome.” “Is the viper deaf, Cadet ?” 
“ You should read the experiments of Peter Man- 
ni, a great friend of ours who tames snakes ; these 
will completely satisfy your curiosity on this 
point :” and she fetched us the work of Manni, in 
which he gives a curious account of the influ- 
ence exercised upon several varieties of the 
species by the sound of a pianoforte, and after- 
wards goes on to relate the effects produced up- 
on the same serpents by electricity and light. 
“The Viper,” says he, “ was impassive to the sec- 
ond of these agents, suffering a lighted candle to 
be brought close to his eyes before he turned 
away his head; of the harmless snakes, Coluber 
Esculapius came up to look at a lighted torch, 
but, finding it too strong for him, gnashed his teeth 
and bolted; Coluber Elaphis bore the heat of a 
lighted candle in his mouth with apparent indif- 
ference; but the Coluber Atro-virens flew at it 
in a passion, snapping and biting while he strug- 


* See the Affiche of the Parisian Sage Femme ; 
passim. 
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gled to retreat ; he also appeared most distressed 
under the application of slight electric shocks, from 
which indeed all the snakes suffered, and the 
smaller ones died.” 

The action of some poisons ypon snakes is sim- 
ilar to that on our own economy. For instance, 
on administering half a grain of strychnine to a 
full-grown Coluber Atro-virens four minutes 
elapsed before any change was visible. During 
this period the snake moved in the hand with his 
usual vivacity ; the flesh then began to grow rigid 
under the finger ; and in half a minute, the whole 
body, with the exception of three inches of coil, 
was seized with a tetanic spasm — the beautiful 
imbrication of the scales was dislocated by the 
violence of the muscular action, and the sleek 
round cylinder of the body was hardened into 
knots and reduced to half its former bulk. Re- 
viving for a few seconds, the snake started, 
opened its jaws, but immediately afterwards 
became stiff and motionless except at the tail, 
which continued to exhibit feeble contractile 
action for about twenty minutes. After death, 
the body, losing its unnatural rigidity, became 
unnaturally supple, seemed without a spine, and 
might be doubled upon itself like a ribbon. In 
two cases which we witnessed of individuals 
poisoned by strychnine, similar tetanic phenom- 
ena were observed. Corrosive sublimate and 
prussic acid do not appear to act on snakes either 
with such violence or rapidity as on warmblooded 
animals ; for a dose of three grains of the former, 
and several drops of the latter (Majendie’s), re- 
mained inactive for a quarter of an hour ; then, 
two grains of arsenic being added, the snake sud- 
denly raised his head half a foot from the ground, 
remained motionless as in a trance, for a minute, 
then fell back quite dead. We are not proud of 
these experiments, nor do we intend to repeat 
such ; but having been guilty of them, the recital 
of the results can do no harm. 

What various and even opposite qualities, 
owing to the supposed versatility of his character, 
have been ever attributed to the serpent! View- 
ed as fancy dictated, under different phases, men 
were not content to ascribe to him their vices 
only, but must also attribute to him most of their 
moral excellences : wisdom, prudence, vigilance, 
fortitude, and sobriety, were all his; he was sym- 
bolical of the divine nature, of eternity, and of 
youth. Long before viper broth was used in 
medicine, the Coluber was at Hygeia’s side by 
the fountain of health, and was twined round the 
stick of Esculapius, at once silent and expeditious 
in his motion. Harpocrates favored, and Mer- 
cury the Olympic messenger employed him as his 
deputy ; though victim on one occasion to the 


archery of Appllo, the god of verse found some- 
thing in his 





“winding "bout 
Of linked structure long drawn out,” 


so akin to poetry (particularly to the kind called 
epic) that he took an additional cognomen (Pyth- 
eus) out of compliment to him; whilst Alexan- 
der and Augustus, those worthy descendants of 
Jove (whom he is said to have befriended in his 
amours), stamped his image on their coins, and 
assumed it as their crest. So far we behold him in 
favor both with gods and men ; but opinions vary, 
applause is inconstant; and accordingly we equal- 
ly find him charged with envy, hatred, malice, 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, cruelty, and almost every 
other vice. He is also accused of devastating 
towns, of usurping islands,* of impeding armies,t 
of destroying priests at the altar, and it is certain 
that he lent his name to heresy, and permitted 
the great Heresiarch to assume his form in order 
to beguile Eve. — Blackwood’s Mag. 


— e-— 


CHARITY A DOUBLE BLESSING. 


There is no virtue in being relieved; a poor 
man is not a better man for the charity he re- 
ceives; it brings with it an increase of duty, and 
calls upon him for a more sure trust in God, 
for greater thankfulness to him; and some obli- 
gations it lays him under with regard to his bene- 
factors here. And it may happen, that the char- 
ity which is his present relief, may be a burden 
upon his future account; and will be so, if he 
misapplies the gift. But the giver has a better 
prospect before him; charity is the discharge of 
duty, and has the general promises of obedience ; 
it is a virtue likewise distinguished from the rest, 
and has its own reward; the blessing of the life 
which is, and of that which is to come; it is a 
debt which God will own at the last day; it is a 
treasure transferred to heaven, and will be re- 
paid in never-failing riches. To conclude, char- 
ity is a double maintenance; it-gives temporal 
life to the poor and spritual life to the rich; it 
bestows the comforts of the world on the receiver, 
and the glories of immortality on the giver.— 
Bishop Sherlock. 


a aod 


Music For THE MiLL10N.— The Manches- 
ter tradesmen are really producing this long 
promised phenomenon. Many of them are wrap- 
ping up their tea, coffee, snuff, tobacco, &c., in 
paper on which are printed many of the popular 
songs of old England ;—furnishing their cus- 
tomers with music at positively the cheapest rate 
ever yet attained. — Universe. 

* or ae insula maris Balearinci colubris sca- 
vert Wide’ Aulus’ Gell, ib. vi 


















































Translated for the Daguerrcotype. 


THE CLOCK IN STRASBURG MINSTER. 


* * * Incomprehensible and solitary, like 
all that is great and true, rises the Minster of 
Strasburg. I walked round and round it, and 
sought the entrance at which stands Erwin’s 
statue, the figure of Justice. On the opposite 
side of the church is the portal on which is the 
martyrdom of St. Laurentius, within an arbor, 
as it were, of stone, open all around and full of 
hanging grapevines. In the principal entrance 
on the left are the wise virgins with their lamps, 
innocent and simple; on the right are saints, 
with demons, or evil spirits under their heels; 
on the one gate are angels above angels, on the 
other, martyrs. As I look up and down and 
contemplate the countless images of stone in 
their niches, their stiffened lips are loosened; I 
hear their voices, their hymns; the whole pile 
becomes melody; the swell of separate tones 
melts into one gigantic symphony. 

A countryman was sitting cosily with his wife 
upon one of the steps of the church, smoking his 
pipe. Near them I sheltered myself in a recess 
of the wall from the midday sun, and there await- 
ed the friend who was to take me to the restored 
clock, the work of Dasypodius and of the Ha- 
brechts, the great masterpiece of the sixteenth 
century, which has been celebrated in German 
and Latin by the poets of that age, Xylander, 
Fischart, Crusius, Cell, and Frischlin, and which, 
according to the Latin inscription on the portal 
of the archiepiscopal palace at Mayence, is one 
of the seven wonders of Germany, “the tower 
at Strassburg, the choir at Cologne, the clock at 
Strassburg, the organ at Ulm, the fair at Frank- 
fort, the works of art at Nuremberg, and the 
hétel de ville at Augsburg.” There is a popular 
tradition, according to which, the magistrates or 
clergy of Strassburg caused the eyes of the 
builder of this old clock to be put out, in order 
that he might not achieve another work of the 
kind; and he, to revenge himself, with a single 
push deranged the whole machine, so that no 
one was able to repair it. The origin of this 
tradition may be, that the sister of the two 
Habrechts became blind about the same time 
that Josias, the younger of these Schaffhausen 
mechanics was invited, before the works were 
quite completed, by the Elector of Cologne, to 
erect an astronomical clock in the castle of 
Kaisersworth. 

As the twelfth hour approached, multitudes 
came running from every side; they were all 
eager to see this curiosity of medieval times, 
although the clock, adapted by the aged mathe- 
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matician, Schwilgué, to the present state of sci- 
ence, has now been going four years. My friend 
at last appeared, and we had barely time to push 
our way through the crowd and to ascend the 
small winding staircase which leads into the four 
stories of the clock, and the small balcony in 
which we were suspended like swallows, against 
this mathematical monument, looking down per- 
pendicularly, upon a dense mass of heads, whose 
eyes and lips were all fixed upon one point. On 
one of the lower galleries, an angel, guarded by 
lions which formerly roared, and holding a scep- 
tre and bells in its hands, strikes the quarters, 
and another turns round the hour-glass. In an 
upper space, the four ages of life then step for- 
ward : the child strikes the first quarter with its 
thyrsus upon a bell, the youth strikes the half 
hour with his arrow, the armed warrior the third 
quarter with his sword, and the old man the 
fourth with his crutch; then Death appears and 
strikes the hour with his bone, and as the sound 
of the last stroke dies away, the figure of Christ 
comes forward in a yet higher story, and raises 
its right arm as for a blessing; the twelve Apos- 
tles, one after the other, pass before him, and, in 
passing, incline themselves before the Saviour, 
who, in conclusion, gives his blessing to the spec- 
tators ; their eyes, in the meanwhile, turn to the 
cock who proudly sits high up on a small tower; 
he flaps his wings, stretches out his head and his 
tail, ruffles his neck, and thrice his shrill crowing 
sounds loud and clear. 

Among the old paintings which adorn the case 
of the clock, one of the most conspicuous is the 
portrait of Copernicus, according to whose sys- 
tem the planetarium, which is over the gallery 
of the lions, is erected; at the moment when 
Galileo was condemned, the scientific men of 
Strassburg protested against the judgment, and 
erected a monument to the Polish astronomer in 
this astral clock, which, like a trophy of truth, is 
placed in the sanctuary. After the exhibition 
was concluded, we stepped into the interior of 
the astronomical works, which are wound up 
once in eight days, and in which endless com- 
binations of wheels were revolving in perfect 
silence. A solemn and mysterious sensation 
seizes upon one here, as if one were in the 
workshop of the spirits of the hours; the con- 
ception is certainly a lofty one, that of showing 
forth the whole structure of the heavens. Be- 
hold that small wheel, the only purpose of which 
is to make a 2 take the place of a 1, when the 
second thousand years of the Christian era shall 
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have elapsed. On last new year's night, the 
whole was illuminated, the interior also, and all 
the aisles of the church were crowded with 
spectators. The interest which was excited was 
intense, when, with the twelfth stroke of the 
clock, a 7 sprang into the place of the 6 after 


the 4. The man who explained it all to us, a 
mere laborer, exclaimed, with much warmth, 
“One would almost suppose that the machine 
can think; it makes one think of the blood 
which circulates through the veins of the human 





body.” — Das Morgenblatt. 





SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 


Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By an 
American. Wiley & Putnam. 


This little volume is evidently not the produc- 
tion of an ordinary tourist; but that of a man of 
large and well-cultivated mind, who has a nice 
perception of the beautiful, a love for literature 
and the arts, and a capacity to comprehend and 
enjoy them beyond the average range of travel- 
lers. The author is a person of mature age and 
mature thought—having a considerable acquaint- 
ance with men and things, — with the history of 
the past and with the form and pressure of the 
present, — with political instijutions, and with the 
conditions under which society at present exists. 
Upon these and other topics a three years’ resi- 
dence in different parts of Europe, -—— England 
and Italy, France and Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland, — suggests many thoughts: some 
characterized by much political sagacity. The 
style of the book is somewhat curt ; with a con- 
sequent tendency to baldness, which occasionally 
mars the effect of an otherwise fine passage. 
Brevity, however, is so little the general failing 
of publishing travellers, that we are almost un- 
willing to suggest the possibility of its degener- 
ating into a fault. But there are cases in which 
the sententious epigrammatic style is undesira- 
ble. With good material and capacity to use it, 
an occasional touch of gossip in the tone is a 
relief. Herodotus is more read than Tacitus, or 
even Xenophon ; and for this reason :— his book 
instructs as much as, and amuses more than, 
those of his severer successors. The work before 
us is, also, too general. It wants more speciality. 
Often clever, it is always more or less unsatis- 
factory. It has a vague title— and justifies it. 
This implies a mixture of the descriptive and the 
critical. The pictures are failures; but, to make 
amends, the exegeses are often happy. The 
scenes are not strikingly reproduced ; but the 
thoughts are always sensible, and at times emi- 
nently suggestive. If not very profound itself, 
the book has the merit of inducing reflection in 
the reader : — and few will peruse it without be- 
ing favorably impressed. 

Our author dates his first note at Ambleside, 


near the residence of the Poet-laureate. The 
rural beauty of England has an inexpressible 
charm for all strangers; and for the kindred 
race of the United States — men whose literature, 
history, and tradition are the same as our own — 
especially. The “ American” seems to have 
been fully sensible of this “sweet surrounding 
presence.” 


“ Beautiful to behold is England on a sunny 
summer’s day; so clean, so verdant, so full of 
quiet life, so fresh, wearing so lightly the garland 
of age. What a tree; —that cottage, how fra- 
grant it looks through its flowers;—the turf 
about that church has been green for a Here 
is a thatched hamlet, its open doors lighted with 
rosy faces at the sound of our wheels ;— this 
avenue of oaks sets the imagination to building a 
mansion at the end of it. What town is ‘that 
clustered around yon huge square tower? and 
the ear welcomes a familiar name, endeared by 
genius to the American heart. . * 

At every pause in our walk, the aspect of the 
landscape varied, under the control of the chief 
feature of the scenery, the encircling mountains 
with their vast company of shadows which, as 
unconsciously changing your position you shift the 
point of view, open or close gorges and valleys, 
and hide or reveal their own tops, producing 
the effect of a moving panorama. But a week 
since we were on the ocean, a month since, in 
the New World, — now on the beaten sod of the 
Old, young Americans enjoying old England. 
Every object within sight, raised by the hand of 
man, tke touched with antiquity; the gray 
stone wall, with its coping of moss, the cottage 
ivy-screened, the Saxon church tower. Even 
what is new hasn’t anew look. The modern 
mansion is mellowed by architecture and tint 
to keeping with its older neighbours. To be old 
| here, is to be respectable, and time-honored is 
| the epithet most coveted. You see no sign of 
the doings of yesterday or © he 2S the new 

is careful of obtruding itself, and comes into the 
world under matronage of the old. But the foot- 
print of age is not traced in rust and decay. We 
are in free and thriving England, where Time’s 
accumulations are shaped by a busy, confident, 
sagacious hand, man co-working with Nature at 
the ‘ceaseless loom of time,’ so that little be 
wasted and little misspent. The English have 
a strong sympathy with rural nature. The 








capabilities of the landscape are developed and 
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assisted with a loving and judicious eye, and the 
beautiful effects are visible not merely in the 
lordly domain or secluded pleasure-ground, where 
a single mind brings about a predetermined end, 
but in the general aspect of the land. The 
thatched cottage, the broad castle, the simple 
lawn, the luxurious park, the scattered hamlet, 
the compact borough, all the features which make 
up the physiognomy of woody, mossy, rain-washed 
England, harmonize with nature and with one 
another.” 

But we follow the author to London ; the topo- 
graphical mysteries of which perplex him not a 
little —and lay his philosophy under contribu- 
tion. His mind is categorical. He is fond of 
taking in the ensemble of a scene at once; and, 
therefore, endeavours to master the limits of the 
new Babylon. Like other tourists, he is disap- 
pointed in this— he can find no positive, tangible 
boundary line. He has seen other cities sur- 
rounded by walls or waters, by woods or mead- 
ows; but London is unlike any of these. At 
length he comes to the conclusion that it is sur- 
rounded only by houses. Unable to comprehend 
it as a whole, he takes to the contemplation of 
its characteristic features; and his formula, “ see 
the docks in the morning—the parks in the 
afternoon,” is by no means the worst piece of 
advice to give to those who would best compre- 
hend the genius of England in a single day. 
From London our traveller passes over to Paris 
— with the outside of which he is, of course, 
delighted. The internal or social aspect is less 
to his tastes, which are thoroughly republican — 
but republican of the classic mould rather than 
of the model described by Mrs. Trollope. 
is his rationale of Parisian life : — 


“ A Frenchman, more than other men, is de- 
pendent upon things without himself. Nature 
and his own mind, with domestic interests and 
recreations, are not enough to complete his daily 
circle. For his best enjoyment he must have a 
succession of factitious excitements. Out of this 
want Paris has grown to be the capital of the 
world for superficial amusements. Here are the 
appliances — multiplied and diversified with the 
keenest refinement of sensual ingenuity — for 
keeping the mind busy without labor, and fasci- 
nated without sensibility. The senses are beset 
with piquant baits. Whoever has money in his 
purse, and can satisfy through gold his chief 
wants, need have little thought of the day or the 
year. He finds a life all prepared for him, and 
selects it, as he does his dinner from the volumi- 
nous carte of the restaurant. To live is for him 
as easy as to make music on a hand-organ: with 
but slight physical effort from himself, he is borne 
along from week to week and from season to 
season on an unresting current of diversions. 
Here the sensual can years without satiety, 
and the slothful without ennui. Paris is the 


Elysium of the idler, and for barren minds a 
Paradise.” 





Here | 














The following observations on French drama 
are a fair specimen of the criticism scattered 
through the volume; and in the main are both 
judicious and suggestive : — 


“When I first arrived I went almost nightly 
to some one of the many theatres. I soon tired 
of the smaller, where, mostly, licentious intrigue 
and fabulous liberality alternate with farce to 
keep the attention awake through two or three 
acts of commonplace. At the Théatre Frangais 
I saw Molitre and Rachel. It is no disparage- 
ment of Moliére to call him a truncated Shaks- 
peare. The naturalness, vigor, comic sense, 
enone insight and scenic life of Shakspeare he 
1as ; without Shakspeare’s purple glow, his reach 
of imagination and ample intellectual grasp, which 
latter supreme qualities shoot light down into the 
former subordinate ones, and thus impart to 
Shakspeare’s comic and lowest personages a 
poetic soul, which raises and refines them, the 
want whereof in Molitre makes his low charac- 
ters border on farce, and his highest prosaic. 

Rachel is wonderful. She is on the stage an 
embodied radiance. Her body seems inwardly 
illuminated. Conceive a Greek statute endued 
with speech and mobility, for the purpose of 
giving utterance to a profound soul stirred to its 
depths, and you have an image of the magic 
union in her personations of fervor and grace. 
Till I heard het I never fully valued the might 
of elocution. She goes right to the heart by dint 
of intonation ; just as, with his arm ever steady, 
the fencer deals or parries death by the mere 
motion of his wrist. Phrases, words, syllables 
grow plastic, swell or contract, come pulsing with 
life as they issue from her lips. Her head is 
superb; oval, full, large, compact, powerful. She 
cannot be said to have beauty of face or figure ; 
yet the most beautiful woman were powerless to 
divert from her the eyes of the spectator. Her 
spiritual beauty is there more bewitching than 
can be the corporeal. When in the Horaces she 
utters the curse, it is as though the whole elec- 
tricity of a tempest played through her arteries. 
It is not Corneille’s Camille, or Racine’s Hermi- 
one, solely that you behold, it is a dazzling incar- 
nation of a human soul. 

Through Rachel I have seen the chefs-d’ceuvre 
of Corneille and Racine, reproduced by her on 
the French stage, whence, since the death of 
Talma, they had been banished. Without crea- 
tion of character, there is no genuine drama. So 
vivid and individual should be the personages, 
that out of their feelings and acts the drama 
evolves itself, under the guidance of judgment 
and the purification of poetry. Without such in- 
dividuality and productive vitality in the charac- 
ters, poetry, sentiment, action, fail of their effect 
in the dramatic form. The personages of the 
French Theatre are not creations, they are trans- 
plantations. Corneille and Racine took in hand 
the tragic subjects of antiquity, but they did not 
re-animate them. Agamemnon and Augustus 
owe nothing to their Gallic parents: their 
souls are not swelled with thoughts beyond a 
Greek or Roman age. Measure them with 
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Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, or Anthony, or Brutus, 
and they are marrowless. Shakspeare has so 
vivified his Romans, that the pages of history, 
whence they are taken, pale by the side of them. 
The French appear not to have had depth 
enough to produce an original tragic Drama. 
The tragic material, — whereof sentiment is as 
essential an element as passion, —is meagre in 
them, compared with the Germans or English; 
hence the possibility and even necessity of a 
simpler plot and a measured regularity. Cor- 
neille or Racine could not have wrought a 
tragedy out of a tradition or a modern fable: 
they require a familiarized historical subject. 
The nature of French Tragedy, compared with 
English, is happily illustrated by the Hamlet of 
Ducis, which I have seen played at the Théatre 
Francais. The title of the piece is ‘ Hamlet, 
Tragédie en 5 actes, imitée de l’Anglais par 
Ducis.” A fitter title were, ‘Hamlet, with the 
= of Hamlet left out, by particular desire of 

rench taste.’ It is as much an imitation of 
Shakspeare, as straight walks, and parallel lines 
of trees, are an imitation of Nature. Hamlet is 
resolved into a tender-hearted affectionate son. 
He has not been put aside, but is king. Ophe- 
lia does any thing but go mad. The mother is 
overwhelmed with remorse for the murder, 
which she confesses to a confidant. The heart 
of Hamlet’s mystery is plucked out. The poetry 
is flattened into phrases. The billowy sea of 
Shakspeare is belittled to a smooth pond, in every 
part whereof you can touch bottom. It is not 
deep enough to dive in.” 


Perhaps the most striking institution in the 
Old World to the Anglo-American is that of 
aristocracies:— and it is one on which our au- 
thor has much to say. The tone which he adopts 
when speaking on the subject is respectful, though 
decided. Treating of society in Belgium, he 
says — 


“ Among the features wherein old Europe dif- 
fers from young America, none is more promi- 
nent than the large number of idlers in Europe. 
Capital being wanting in the United States, 
almost the universal energy is busied in supply- 
ing it; in Europe it is abundant, and man live 
in industrial unproductiveness upon its moderate 
dividends. With us, it is hardly respectable to 
be idle; here, only they who are so, enjoy the 
highest consideration. With us, gentility is con- 
fined to those who addict themselves to certain 
kinds of labor; in Europe it excludes all who 
labor at all, except in the highest offices of the 
State. In ‘good society’ here, you meet with 
neither lawyer, nor merchant, nor physician, 
not even with the clergy, for in Belgium priests 
are drawn from the peasant and bourgeois class- 
es, and their consecration is not believed to con- 
fer upon them nobility. Birth has hitherto been 
an almost indispensable passport into the highest 
circles; but money, aided by the stealthy pro- 
gress of democratic ideas, is making breaches in 
the aristocratic entrenchments, and ere many 
generations, ‘ good society’ in Europe will pre- 





sent something like the motley concourse that it 
does with us, where, the social arrangements 
having no support from the political, old families 
go down and new ones come up, and the power 
of a man on ’Change is often the measure of his 
ition in fashionable drawing-rooms. This is 
ut the chaos of transition: the soul will in time 
assert its transcendent privileges. In Europe, 
notwithstanding occasional intermarriages, the 
aristocratic prestige still prevails against plebeian 
merit. In social, longer than in political life, the 
nobility naturally retain a predominance, that 
is of course exercised despotically. Although, 
since the invention of printing, the expansion 
of commerce, and the rapid devel nt of 
industry and science, knowledge and wealth, 
the sources of the highest power in communities, 
have been passing out of the hands of the privi- 
leged few, still, social advantages, depending 
upon deep-rooted ideas, are the last to be for- 
feited, and the nobility throughout Europe, long 
after their exclusion from the high posts in the 
State, will look down upon the herd of plebeian 
—— to ton, ow as - ancienne n - - of 
rance did upon the milita psi apo- 
leon, and a still upon the urt of Louis 
Philippe. And this ros a real superiority of 
position. The nobility of Europe, — the early, 
and at first the rightful sole rs of power 
as the originally strong men; the acknowledged 
monopolists of social elevations; the dispensers 
of place and patronage; the recipients and in 
turn, the fountains of honor; in short, the con- 
trollers with kings of all high interests, and lords 
of etiquette and manners,—acquired by the cul- 
tivation of the stateliness growing out of courtly 
usages and the tone contracted from conscious 
superiority, an easy commanding style of bearing 
and intercourse, which was of a natural inward 
growth, the unforced expression of their social 
rank and being. Now, as this social rank and 
being is no longer attainable by others, so neither 
are the modes of life, the style of manners, the 
segregation from the people, which were its nat- 
ural products. All attempts, therefore, on the 
part of those, who, since the breaking up of the 
monopolies of knowledge and wealth, are noav 
sharing their possession with the old nobility, to 
assume too their bearing and style, are and must 
be a bare assumption, a hollow imitation; and 
not merely as rs 2 an inevitable failure, but one 
tainted with vulgarity, the essence of which is 
false pretension. So long as another standard 
than the feudal aristocratic is not set up as the 
measure of social position, there will be war be- 
tween the old régime, which in its sphere was a 
genuine true thing, and the new, which being 
an apery of it, is a false thing. In the end, the 
old, no longer upheld by law, impoverished by 
idleness and debilitated by generations of luxu- 
rious inactivity, will have to succumb, and be- 
come socially extinct, or absorbed into the tri- 
umphant new, and pedigrees will grow confused, 
and the imagination cease to invest birth with 
virtue.” 


The favorite view of sunrise from the Righi 
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The Cathedral of Ulm. 


mountains is thus described —a description evi- 
dencing the possession of poetic apprehension 
and pictorial power, but vague and shadowy both. 


“ The next morning before dawn, with cloaks 
about us, we were out. From the top of this 
isolated peak, a mile above the lakes at its base, 
we saw light break slowly over the earth as yet 
without form in the darkness. We had almost a 
rlimpse of the creative mystery. We were up 
in the heavens, and beheld the Spirit of God 
move upon the face of the earth. We witnessed 
with magnificent accompaniment the execution 
of the mandate,—Let there be Light. The peaks 
in the sun’s path rose first out of darkness to meet 
the coming dawn, their jagged outline fringed 
with gray, then with gold. Day had hardly broke 
about us, when off to the south fifty miles a rosy 
tint shone on the snowy heads of the Bernese 
Alps, the first to answer the salutation of the Sun. 
Soon, the summits of all the mountains rose up 
in the growing day, a world of peaks, the giant 
offspring of the Earth awakened by the Morning. 
Below was still twilight. Gradually light came 
down the mountains and rolled away the veil of 
night from the plain. The Sun grew strong 
enough to send his rays into the valleys, and 
opened the whole sublime spectacle,—a spectacle 
affluent in sublimities, that lifted the Thoughts 
out of their habits, and swelled them to untried 
dimensions. The eye embraced an horizon of 
three hundred miles’ circuit; the mind could not 
einbrace the wealth of grandeur and beauty dis- 
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closed. Towards the west, the view ranged over 
what from such a height seemed an immense 
plain, bounded by the far dim Jura; an indis- 
tinct landscape, with woods, and rivers, and lakes ; 
or rather, a hundred landscapes melted into one, 
that took in several of the race, most fertile, 
cantons, covering thousands of square miles. 
Turning round, we stood amazed before the stu- 
pendous piles of mountain. From five to fifty 
miles away, in a vast semi-circle, rose in won- 
drous throng their wild bulk — rugged granite or 
glittering snow, towering in silent grandeur, an 
upper kingdom, their heads in the sky. They 
looked alive as with a spectral life, brought from 
the mysterious womb of the Earth. You gaze, 
awed, baffled, in their majestic presence, over- 
whelmed by the very sublimity of size.” 


Of such scenes and such thoughts as these the 
volume is full. Insufficient and unsatisfactory 
as this kind of abstractions must always be, they 
have yet a positive value of their own inasmuch 
as they arouse the critical and constructive fac- 
ulties into activity. It is no small merit in a 
book that it excites antagonism in the reader. 





| 
| 
| 


This will do more: it will stir the sympathies of | 
many minds—and perhaps leave the seeds of 
thought in more. Of the many pleasant books 
which America has recently sent to England 
this is by no means the least worthy or the least 


| welcome. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF 


Having visited the greater number of the | 


German States, I am nowon my way to Munich, 


the great focus of German art. But this art be- | 


ing deeply impressed with reminiscences of the 
past, I must, before proceeding hither, give you, 
according to my promise, a sketch of the forms 
in which it existed among the Teutonic nations 
at the close of the middle ages — an epoch to 
which the studies and tastes of their descendants 
so decidedly revert at the present day. 

This morning, on descending the last slope of 
the Alb, I entered Ulm, a city which played an 
important part in the civil wars of Germany, 
and is stamped upon our memories as the scene 
of one of the most brilliant exploits of the em- 
pire. Its cathedral, one of the latest productions 
of the art of the middle ages, is built of brick, 
like the houses which shelter themselves under 
its gigantic sides. But this material, which in 
ordinary dwellings appears mean, produces quite 
an opposite effect in this immense edifice —it 
more strikingly displays the power and skill put 


* “De lArt en Allemagne.” Par M. Fortoul. 
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forth in its construction. When art fashions 
enormous piles of stone into monuments which 
imitate those of nature, we look upon it as an 
effort of wondrous power; but when this same 
art transforms the clay which we trample under 


| foot into a colossal monument of elegance and 
| majesty, such as the Cathedral before me, it ap- 


pears little short of a miracle of supernatural in- 
telligence ; and it is impossible not to turn with 


| something of regret to those times when men, 


now consigned to idle inactivity by frigid doubt, 
could raise structures out of the sand cast by the 
waves upon the shore, which rival in their ma- 
jestic height even the dazzling snow-peaks of 
those stupendous mountains of Switzerland which 
I so lately visited with you, my friends. 

The architect of the Cathedral of Ulm, has 
given a front of stone to his church of brick ; 
and in order to secure all possible richness to 
this fagade, without producing a disagreeable 
contrast with the rest of the building, he has 
covered it from top to bottom with mouldings of 
the most perfect elegance. The eye can scarce 
_ follow to their entire height these bold lines, 
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which seem to add to the elevation of the build- 
ing A single tower composes the entire front; 
and although it has stopped at two thirds of its 
projected height, its effect is still very imposing. 
The porch is recessed in its base, and is orna- 
mented with gothic bas-reliefs of the most singu- 
lar and naive designs. In the interior, we enter 
first, a vast portico, which supports the organ- 
loft, and looks like a second veil hung before the 
majesty of the sanctuary; but so soon as we ad- 
vance under the columns of this great compart- 
ment, we behold within the noble frame-work 
which they form, one of the most magnificent 
temples ever designed by Christian art. 

Three aisles occupy its whole breadth. The 
nave is supported by gigantic columns, above 
which are pierced lofty windows. The profusion 
of light diffused by these throughout the elevated 
region of the vault, increases its apparent dis- 
tance from the eye, and it may be said that the 
clouds themselves seem to canopy this noble 
temple. Columns as lofty as the piers of the 
nave, and, despite their immense size, slender as 
the palm-tree, support and divide the lateral 
aisles. Exquisite ornaments, of such infinite va- 
riety that their forms are never repeated, expand 
around the great piers; on their shafts, here and 
there, project heads and flowers, which bend with 
movements of grace altogether undefinable. An 
elegant baptistry, almost lost in a space without 
limit, displays its semicircular form, sculptured 
with all the taste, so full of sentiment, which in 
every country marks the transition of style from 
the Gothic to the Renaissance. Thus this edi- 
fice, the size of which is colossal, and its exterior 
even heavy from its massiveness, abounds with 
details of inconceivable delicacy. The whole 
magic of the building lies in this contrast, con- 
tinued and reproduced at every step. 

The pulpit is unique of its kind. Those com- 
monly seen are covered with a canopy of wood, 
with which art has had nothing todo. The most 
beautiful, which are those of Flanders, are carved 
with a good deal of imagination, but in very 
doubtful taste. Generally they represent a cor- 
ner of the Garden of Eden, where, amidst the 
growing forms of visible nature, the voice of God 
descends upon the head of the first man, through 
the first foliage of the vegetable creation. But 
these ingenious productions never bear any close 
relation to the ancient edifices which they adorn ; 
heavy folds of drapery intermingle with the 
branches, and overwhelm them with a cumbrous 
weight of splendor, which betrays at once the 
false taste of the 17th century. The pulpit of 
Ulm, on the contrary, is of the same age and 
style as the rest of the edifice ; it is surmounted 
by a gothic cap, the point of which measures the 
entire height of the church, and is lost in the 
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vaulted roof, like a celestial flame remounting to 
its source. This immense pinnacle is of the 
most elaborate workmanship. The principal 
motive of its decoration is a little staircase, which 
winds through an arbor of trefoils, decreasing as 
it ascends. If it were by any means possible to 
reach this insulated staircase, a child could not 
stand upon the lowest step, although it is the 
least narrow. For what purpose, then, does it 
serve? Is it to be believed that the architect 
had no motive in thus suspending it over the 
head of the preacher? May it not be that he 
prepared this path all covered with flowers for 
the messengers of the divine will, and appropri- 
ated this portion of his church for the little feet 
of the angels, who descended at the voice of the 
preacher, and thence hovered over the heads of 
the people. 

Before we pass the grate of the choir, we find 
at the left corner a similar idea reproduced, in 
a still richer and more complete manner, in a 
tabernacle which merits great attention. Two 
little flights of stairs, leading to a niche destined 
to contain the Host, — this is the whole monu- 
ment. But how describe the way in which it is 
treated — how express the effect produced by 
its ornaments, which shoot upwards like a bril- 
liant rocket from the pavement, even to the sum- 
mit of the Cathedral. 

This architectural bijou is not the work of the 
architect of the church —it is attributed to 
Adam Kraft. Who is this Adam Kraft? you 
will ask. His name, not to be found in any 
French biography, may, however, be read on | 
some admirable bas-reliefs in Germany. He | 

| 
| 





who bore this name, unknown to us, but glori- | 
fied on the other side of the Rhine, was a | 
modest artist, who, like all his cotemporaries, 
called himself mason and stone-cutter, was born | 
no one knows in what year, adorned Nuremberg 
with master-works at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and was left by the nobles of his native 
city, to die in misery, in the hospital of Schwa- 
bach, at the beginning of the sixteenth. He 
was a great sculptor— indubitably the greatest 
of his nation — having moulded in stone, as 
Albert Durer has traced on canvas, the ideal of 
the genius of ancient Germany. 

The principal work of this mason is the taber- 
nacle of St. Lawrence. I shall tell you of its 
wonders if I ever visit Nuremberg. Now I will 
speak only of the tabernacle of Ulm, which is 
sufficient to give the highest idea of its author. 
The architecture of this little gem is unrivalled 
in its airy elegance —is all pierced work — in 
design so flexible, in tracery so profuse, as to 
indicate at once the hand of a sculptor, rather 
than that of an architect. It needed the purest 
taste to proportion this lofty marble spiral, sur- 
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rounded by a thousand open parapets, to the 
narrow base on which it rests. But, what is still 
more extraordinary, are the small statues, to 
which, here and there, the trefoils and pinnacles 
give place, and which appear like the fragile 
inhabitants of this delicate abode. The train of 
figures is uninterrupted from the highest point 
of the spires to the last step of the stairs which 
support them. The eye follows this pious assem- 
blage even to the heavens, where it is lost. The 
most striking feature of these statuettes is their 
expression. They are so profoundly Christian, 
they necessarily convey to the spectator the faith 
they breathe — they make him think on God, 
before they allow him to think of art. Is not this 
the triumph of art itself? When we have time 
to analyze the execution, we discover in it the 
impress of the most earnest, elegant, and patient 
labor. The little heads of these little figures are 
modelled with scrupulous care. Holbein, who is 
the successor and the heir of the whole genera- 
tion to which Adam Kraft belongs, has not a 
finer or more vigorously truthful touch. Agree- 
ably to the practice of the Gothic school, the 
draperies are treated more soberly than the fig- 
ures, in order to give to these latter all due im- 
portance, and to add yet more to their austerity. 

What shall I say of the distribution of these 
statues? What art in the arrangement of those 
placed between the pillars of the side balustrades ! 
Along the whole flight of stairs figures of monks 
read attentively the sacred books which contain 
the traditions of the church—at the angles of the 
stairs, as a place of more importance, bishops 
stand in meditative attitudes; they are already 
conversant with the works studied by the monks, 
and commune more upon futurity with their own 
souls. This division typifies the hierarchy of 
the church terrestrial. The hand-rail, which is 
carried above these figures, is formed by saints 
at rest, and of the poor among the faithful who, 
at the close of day, repose upon the faith of the 
divine word. ‘The sleep of the just which seals 
their eyelids, imparts a blessed tranquillity to 
their figures; some still hold the staff with which 
they have made the long pilgrimage of life, and 
which rests near them at the door of the holy 
tabernacle. This is the type of the equality of 
the church celestial. In this small space, there- 
fore, the artist has presented to us, without ap- 
parent effort, and with the greatest simplicity, 
at once, the institution, as well as the dogma of 
Christianity. It is rarely, except in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, that art has known 
how to awaken the deepest feelings without the 
aid of ostentatious splendor. In the sixteenth, 
Paganism had already made its way into the 
hearts of the most religious. Jupiter Tonans 
reigned in the calmest imaginations. What 





thought had gained in brilliancy, it had lost in 
sentiment — the line had more movement, but 
less character — there was more actual beauty, 
but less of the life which irradiates the depths of 
the human soul. It is probable I shall have fre- 
quently to recur to this observation, so fertile in 
consequences. I am in a country where the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are exalted 
above all; it is by evoking the memories of this 
period, the cotemporary artists of Germany hope 
to throw open the portals of the future to the 
rising genius of their country. 

There are, besides, other masterworks of the 
same period here. The choir, to which the ab- 
sence of side-chapels gives a greater severity, is 
lighted by a few lofty windows opened at the end 
of the apsis. The design of the stained glass which 
adorns them is in perfect harmony with the rest 
of the edifice ; the figures are framed in architec- 
tural ornaments of surpassing richness. The light 
in passing through this glass receives the warm- 
est tints, and this light sombre, yet ardent, falls 
upon the stalls, and shows to the greatest advan- 
tage their rich browns and precious carvings. 
Wood yields to the chisel more easily than stone ; 
it may be that its extreme facility of execution is 
the cause of that disdain always manifested by 
certain schools for a material, which does not of- 
fer sufficient resistance to stimulate genius, or to 
perpetuate its impress. Yet among the Greeks, 
as well as modern nations, wood has been highly 
esteemed in sacerdotal epochs, and by religious 
artists. It would even appear to have influenced 
in a special manner the form of private dwellings 
and public monuments, as well those of the mid- 
dle ages as of antiquity. 1 must now introduce 
to you a sculptor still less known but not less 
inspired than Adam Kraft, who eonfided to this 
fragile material the purest and most delicate 
forms. His name is George Surlan. All I can 
tell you of him is, that he was born at Ulm, be- 
gan to carve the stalls of the cathedral in 1460, 
terminated his labor, which is signed and dated, 
in 1467, introduced his own portrait and that of | 
his wife, and that they must have been one of the 
handsomest couples in the whole Christian worid. 
The head of the artist, full of nobleness and 
thought, had the aquiline form, which is the gen- 
eral type of the most beautiful oriental races, and 
in Europe ordinarily marks men born to com- 
mand by their talents or their character. His 
wife also shows the noble organization which as- 
similates her to him, but besides this, in the deli- 
cate and rather lengthened outline of her physi- 
ognomy and in the elegance of all her proportions, 
there is a particular grace of which I fancy I can 
see the traces in the works of her husband. With 
his young and beautiful wife, whose features he | 
has continually re-produced, with the feeling for 
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art which animated him, was the artist happy ? 
I believe it, since he is unknown. The memory 
of man has no echo, save for sorrow. It is thus 
she composes history with the remembrance of 
the crimes and miseries which have desolated the 
earth. But whilst the storms which she registers 
burst over society, how many are the hearts and 
souls who seek the infinite in a life more calm 
and secure. Why are these forgotten, and names 
alone recorded, which are great only by agitating 
and staining the earth with the blood of her chil- 
dren ? 

At Antwerp I had seen carvings in wood of the 
greatest interest ; most of the churches of Belgium 
contain, besides their beautiful pulpits, confes- 
sionals, which are adorned with statues and me- 
dallions, in which the human form is treated in 
an elevated style. But I had no idea of such 
perfection as is displayed in the stalls of the ca- 
thedral of Ulm. The subject of their decoration 
is, to say the least, as original, as the execution 
is remarkable. To adorn the seats of the chan- 
cel of his native town, George Surlan has com- 
posed a biography of illustrious men and women, 
mingling in this sort of apotheosis the illustrious 
names of Paganism with those of Christianity 
with a naiveté, [I should be inclined to take seri- 
ously, and which was not only an indication of 
the advent of the renaissance, but also the ex- 
pression of supremacy which Catholicism sought 
to extend over anterior epochs, as well as over 
generations to come. The artist first made two 
divisions in his work ; at the right, on entering, 
he has placed the women, at the left, the men. 
Iu each of these two divisions he has arranged 
three successive stages. The lowest, in front of 
the stalls, destined ‘o great names of Pagan his- 
tory ; the second, at the back of the stalls, to those 
of the Bible; the highest, on the canopy which 
covers them, consecrated to subjects from the New 
Testament. ‘They are, in fuct, like three steps | 





in the progress of humanity. The charming faces 
sculptured on the right wall must have caused 
more than one distraction in the thoughts of the | 
canons placed under the fire of their eyes. In | 
the front part of the stalls there are busts of the 
Sibyls in different costumes. One wears the high 
Brabangon cap ; another the long tresses of Ger- 
many; one the Jewish veil, whilst another dis- 
plays the head-dress of Italy. At the back are 
medallions, which represent those great women 
who astonished the Hebrew people by the gran- 
deur of their enthusiasm or their courage. Fi- 
nally, on the canopy, surrounded by arabesques 
and open work, are half-length figures of saints 
and martyrs bearing their palms and crowns — 
enchanting beauties, who no doubt had disarmed 
the cruelty of their executioners, if nature had 





been as complaisant to them as art. Each of 
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these figures has a peculiar and appropriate ex- 
pression ; grace is the privilege of all, but there 
are among them some, whose smile has a purity 
all Christian, whose eyes seem to drop celestial 
dew. 

On the men’s side of the choir, George Surlan 
has carved on the first stage the Pagan philoso- 
phers. He begins with Pythagoras, playing on the 
guitar, in allusion, no doubt, to the mystic harmo- 
nies of numbers and spheres upon which this sage 
founded his whole system. Then we have Soc- 
rates, but not a likeness, no bust of him having 
then been discovered. Next to him, Cicero, who 
wears a turban, his hand buried in his long beard. 
Then Terence, who resembles the Christ crowned 
with thorns by Guido; then Quintilian, Seneca, 
andothers. After the philosophers, and near the 
door, the artist has placed his own portrait; that 
of his wife occupies a corresponding place among 
the Sibyls. At the backs of the stalls which cover 
the left wall, he has placed medallions of the 
prophets ; the apostles occupy the canopy. The 
women’s side is certainly to be preferred to that 
of the men, at which he commenced his labor, 
and on which he may be said to have first tried 
his skill. I must, however, confess I have never 
seen within the circle of modern sculpture any 
work of stone or marble more endowed with im- 
mortality than these efforts in wood, and I dare 
to compare them, the female heads especially, 
with what antiquity has left us, I do not say of her 
grandest, but of her most graceful works. 

After satisfying myself with a view of this 
temple, I hastened to ascend its tower. It is only 
by examining the construction we can compre- 
hend the plan of an edifice. Moreover, the view 
which we command from the top is not the least 
of the pleasures which the buildings of the middle 
ages bestow. In the middle of confined dwelling- 
houses, and the common perspectives of cities, 
the cathedral seems to raise its lofty head to give 
us the liberty of ranging over vast spaces, of en- 
joying the plenitude of the earth and of the 
heaven—an image of the infinite scope opened 
by religion to the human soul. 

Generally, when we first see a picture, we turn 
at once to find the name inscribed upon it; but 
we are tardy in paying the same honor to the ar- 
chitect. It would seem as if we fancied that those 
grand temples which cover the ground with their 
vast foundations, have cost no trouble, and have 
sprung out of the earth of themselves. In truth, 
it is only after earnest study of the arts, that we 
begin to perceive an individual character in these 
imposing masses. I was so fortunate as to find, 
underneath a complete plan of the cathedral of 
Ulm, in the sacristy, the name of the architect, 
Ensiger, who lived in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. In ascending the steps of the tower, 
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religiously followed out his idea, the whole of | 
which I had just traced on the paper. By de- | 


| 


grees, as I mounted, I perceived that the archi- | 
tectural design became more delicate, more | 
capricious, and more rich. The spire with which | 
the artist had intended to finish his tower, was a | 
miracle of lightness and tracery. I could fancy | 
I saw him standing on his enormous accumulation 
of bricks, disembarrassing himself by degrees of 
their weight, giving free play to his imagination, 
and indemnifying himself for the unavoidable 
heaviness of the base by the florid richness of the | 
summit, increasing at every step. When I reach- 
ed the top, and discovered the immense plain 
stretching out on every side, I comprehended at | 
once how, thrown as he was, into a country with- 
out mountains and without quarries, he had been 
constrained to dispense with nature’s assistance, 
and to create for himself not only the lines, but 
even the material, of his monument. I could 
appreciate then the influence which the mere 
materials must exercise over the constructions of 
man, in despite of his genius. Am'd the monot- 
onous scenery of the vast panorama which lay 
under my eves, a few interesting points stood out. 
Towards the north, on the slope of a hill, I was 
shown the abbey of Elchingen, at the foot of 
which Marshal Ney gained a victory and a duke- 
dom. To the south lies the palace of Mechilsberg, 
a severe-looking building, which belongs to the 
King of Wurtemberg. To the east, with the help 
of a glass, I distinguished, in the direction of | 
Lake Constance, the heights of Hohenstaufen, 
whence descended a whole race of emperors. In| 





other days, when I traversed the Lake of the Four | 
Cantons, the donjon which had witnessed the 
birth of the house of Habsburg, was pointed out | 
to me on the shore of the Gulf of Kussnacht. 
Strange that these two great families, the most 
powerful which have governed Germany and the | 
world, should have sprung from the borders of | 
these two lakes, and the foot of these grand 
mountains. Their ambition was kindled on the | 
spot where the most aspiring has been extin- 
guished! Animated by the energy they drew 
from the virgin bosom of this wild nature, those | 
indomitable beings went forth to unfold in the face 
of God designs which confounded with amaze- 
ment and fear, men bred up in the heavy and 
enervating air of cities. 

I read upon the platform of this unfinished | 
tower an inscription, which tells that, in the year 
1492, the Emperor Maximilian inspected the 
cathedral from top to bottom, when it had scarce | 
reached its present elevation. This prince, whom | 
Goethe has so well represented in his “ Getz von 
Berlinchingen,” opened a new era in Germany: 
it was he who restored to the empire some of | 
that unity, of which the feudal ae had by | | 


| degrees relaxed all the springs; it was he who 
transmitted to Charles V. those vast plans of 
universal domination for which the latter has 
received all the glory. Like his grandson, Max- 
imilian passed his life in continual agitations, in 


| journeys without end from one extremity to 


another, of his vast possessions, seeing with his 
own eyes, watching everywhere the progress of 
the arts, the administration of the laws, and the 


_ immense affairs of his people, carrying on at the 
| same time an almost continual war in Flanders 


and Italy, and forming, even in the infancy of 
the prosperity of the house of Austria, projects 
even more audacious than all the great success 
of this family has given birth to in after tines. 
Ilis reign marks the zenith of ancient German 
art: it witnessed the glory of Hemling in the 
Low Countries, of Albert Durer, Adam Kraft, 
and Peter Visher, in Franconia. The cathedral 
of Ulm, begun towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century, remained unfinished at the end 
of the fifteenth. At this period it was that Max- 
imilian, standing upon its summit, threw a sover- 
eign eye over the provinces of Swabia, where he 
had re-established with so much care the supreme 
authority of the empire. On beholding those 
immense and tranquil plains spread out at his 
feet, he, no doubt, proudly thought on the dream 
of his life, and figured to himself that in a near 
future the whole empire of Germany, submissive 
to one law, subject to one will, should irrevo- 
cably bow the head beneath the yoke of imperial 


majesty. Yet, before his death, he had heard 
the name of Luther, at whose eloquent voice 


the revivified chimera of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire was strangled in its birth, and despite the 


_ omnipotence of his successor, this beautiful cathe- 
_dral, which catholicism had raised at such ex- 


pense, was invaded and conquered by the new 
heresy. Luther, who divided the empire, reigns 
to-day where Maximilian dreamed of its consoli- 


dation. Seareely had the portals been thrown 


open, when the Reformation seized upon them, 
and still it keeps them shut. The deity of the 
temple has departed out of it— why seek him 
still in the places he has abandoned? Pilgrims 
who seek the remains of art, alone ask to visit 
it; but it is not to adore God, but to admire the 
genius of man, they pass over this deserted 


threshold. One day in the week, it is true, the 


crowd still come to pray in the lofty nave; but 


| they kneel before an empty tabernacle —they 
no longer see a cloud of incense float through 


the vaulted roof. But one object in the church 
corresponds still with the worship professed in 


| it—the cold slabs of stone which cover the 


_ tombs of their ancestors. — Dublin University 
| Maguzine. 
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DEMOCRACY IN 


“They cure the warts, and leave untonched the 
ulcers, or even envenom them still more."-— LuTHEr. 


At the present moment especially, the prog- 
ress of the principle of democracy claims earnest 
attention and manful exposition. Within the 
last few years there has been infused into the 
social body an honest spirit of self-assertion — 
a recognition of the principle that seeks to do 
away with class legislation. And it is a strong 
proof of the soundness of this growing principle 
that it has become identified with the spirit of 
European legislation—has been responded to 
throaghout all civilized communities. 

Democracy has worked its way into every 
empire; it has made the tyrant tremble, but it 
has not appalled the enlightened statesman ; it 
has borne into every constitutional country the 
noble maxims of political, civil, and religious 
equality, and its battles with existing wrongs 


’ have been bloodless. 


They who obstinately cling to a past state of 
things and regret the decadence of old institu- 
tions only because they were old, and they who, 
being interested in the continuance of laws pres- 
sing upon the poorer classes of the kingdom 
uphold those laws, call democracy the discon- 
tented clamor of an ignorant rabble. Be it so. 
Let us even judge the rulers and the ruled by 
this debasing principle—let us for a moment 
suppose democracy to be the clamor of ignorant 
discontent ; and what is to be said in justification 
of the party in power? Simply this — that this 
ignorance, this discontent, and this clamor are 
part and parcel of the consequences of their mis- 
government. To speak in homely metaphor, 
what would be said of the man, who, having 
taken his children’s blankets in addition to his 
own, upbraided them because they complained 
of the cold? We should assuredly call the fel- 
low a senseless tyrant. 

However, the democrat is no longer a suspect- 
ed ignoramus—a dangerous man; he is only 
obnoxious to those persons who would lose their 
unfair privileges and immunities by the restora- 
tion of his rights. He is an enemy to those who 
have wronged the lower orders: he is an enemy 
to titled arrogance. 

It has been urged in justification of the pres- 
ent state of the law as regards property, entail, 
and primogeniture, that this nation, under these 
laws, has risen to a higher state of civilization 
than any kingdom upon the face of the earth. 
This plausible plea has little real weight. The 
question is, whether better laws would not have 
induced a still higher degree of prosperity and 


ENGLAND IN 
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of refinement in this country — whether the 
French law of succession would not have spared 
England all those degrading pictures of starva- 
tion in the midst of boundless wealth — of beg- 
gars crouching in the doorways of teeming pal- 
aces. True is it that in England the arts and 
sciences have made giant strides, outstripping 
foreign progress ; but it is as true that this grand 
development of art and science has been made, 
not for the benefit of the people generally, but 
at their expense and as the luxury of the priv- 
ileged few. This exclusive policy — solely owing 
to the concentration of property into few hands 
— gives to a nation the appearance of splendor 
and prosperity without the solid foundation of 
either opulence or internal peace — it is the pol- 
iey of a slovenly mother, who washes her child’s 
face and hands, and leaves the brat’s body un- 
cleansed. Indisputable facts demonstrate most 
clearly that the concentration of wealth has 
changed the relative strength of the different 
elements of power, leaving the grand body of the 
people without any other defence than the inev- 
itable influence of a free internal spirit. In 
1815 the properties of 250,000 families had, 
within the space of forty years, been concentrat- 
ed in the hands of 32,000 proprietors; and so 
218,000 families had in the above space of time 
lost their influence in the conduct of the state. 
This was aristocratic policy worthy of its pro- 
genitors — it was endured silently. 

The land of France belongs to fifteen or 
twenty millions of peasants, who cultivate it; the 
soil of England is the exclusive property of 
thirty-two thousand aristocrats, who hire men to 
cultivate it. 

“Tf we would know the inmost thought, the 
passion of the peasant, it is very easy. Walk, 
any Sunday, into the country, and follow him, 
Look! there he is yonder before us! It is two 
o’clock ; his wife is at vespers; and he is in his 
Sunday clothes. I warrant you he is going to 
see his mistress. 

“ What mistress? — His land. * * * 

“Tt is probable he will not work; but what 
prevents him from plucking up a weed, or throw- 
ing aside a stone? And then that old stump 
looks ugly ; but he has not his spade; that must 
wait till to-morrow. Then he folds his arms, 
stops, looks serious and thoughtful; he looks a 
long, long time, and seems to forget himself: at 
last, if he fancies himself overlooked, if he per- 
ceives any thing passing, he moves slowly away ; 
after a few steps, he stops, turns round, and casts 
upon his land one last profound and melancholy 
look: but, to the keen-sighted, that look is full 
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of passion, full of heart, full of devotion. If that 
be not love, by what token shall we know it in 
this world? It is love!—dg not laugh — the 
land will have it so, in order to produce ; other- 
wise this poor land of France, almost without 
cattle and pasture, would yield nothing ; it brings 
forth because it is loved.” * 

This picture is true to human nature. There 
is a love of independence implanted in the breast 
of every human being; the most hardened mis- 
creant covets liberty. The knowledge that he is 
in the power—at the mercy of his master — 
debases the workman. The workman, who 
owns not even the battered hut he lives in, is, in 
point of fact, little better than a slave. He has 
his muscle — his industry ; and these possessions 
are marketable. True. Still he is the mere 
tool of his employer; his master may send him 
adrift to-morrow. Labor certainly is wealth; 
but labor cannot, like corn and coals, be bandied 
from land to land in search of its market; and 
herein lies the difference. The laborer has a 
wife and family; he has lived in the parish of 
Dewdrop some twenty years; he offends his em- 
ployer; he is dismissed. There is no other 
employment to be had in the neighbourhood. 
What alternative has he? He must fill the 
craving stomachs of his family. He removes to 
another neighbourhood ; to Summerly. He lives 
at Summerly during two years, when labor again 
failing, he trudges on elsewhere, a mere machine, 
whose muscle produces what its master chooses 
to pay for it. Does this man participate in the 
vaunted civilization of England? —and of how 
large a class of the British community is he a 
type? Yet this man pays larger taxes in pro- 
portion than the landed proprietor who employs | 
him. When property became concentrated in few 
hands, the larger number of the community be- 
came dependent on the lesser number, and there- 
fore powerless; and the landed proprietors, con- 
scious of their power, and alive to their individual 
interests, have not scrupled to indulge their selfish 
and grasping propensities at the expense of de- 
pendent millions. It is the masses—the men 
who own not a rush in the land beyond their 
daily earnings— who support the boasted dig- 
nity and supremacy of this country, as they lie at 
the feet of the “landed gentry.” In 1792, it 
was resolved to effect the division of common 
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lands, and accordingly a bill was passed, which 
enacted that they should be bestowed on the | 
richest landlords, because such persons could, | 
with the greatest facility, bring them into culti- | 
vation! Mark well the spirit of this wicked | 
enactment. It professed to operate for the gen- | 
eral welfare of the state, while it gave the land 


belonging to the people at large to a few rich | 
* Michelet’s “ People.” 
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proprietors ; it deprived the peasants of those 
free spots where they had gathered firewood and 
fed their pigs, &e.; in short, it completed the 
dependence of the poorer classes. Pitt's min- 
istry saw the property of the kingdom — its 
wealth and power— concentrated in some few 
hundred families, and the House of Commons 
no longer represented the people of England. 
The equality of power was destroyed. The 
proprietary class prospered, and the mass of the 
people were impoverished and uninfluential in 
the state. The taxes were wrung from the 
poorer classes, and land was untouched. ‘The 
Corn Laws increased the rents of the landlords ; 
and, under the pretext of securing the nation 
against the evils of scarcity (but in reality to 
maintain the largeness of the rents,) premiums, 
sometimes equal to an eighth part of the price, 
have been granted on the exportation of corn. 
The necessities of the poor are taxed, and the 
landed proprietors are untaxed. Thus the bur- 
den of the state falls upon the grand mass of the 
community, while the opulent class monopolize 
state power, without so much as contributing 
their fair share to the demands of the legislature. 

The Reform Bill cannot, must not be a final 
measure. Blackstone tells us that the true excel- 
lence of the British government consists in this 
—“that the people are a check upon the nobil- 
ity, and the nobility a check upon the people, 
by the mutual privilege of rejecting what the 
other has resolved, while the king is a check 
upon both, which preserves the executive power 
from encroachment.” Herein we have a clear 
definition of the government this country pro- 
fesses to adhere to. But can it be said that 
the Commons, as at present constituted, are the 
representatives of the people, checking the inter- 
ested motives of the Upper House? Do we 
not know that the members of the lower House 
are for the most part men of large properties, 
commanding the votes of their dependent ten- 
ants? Are they not as much the aristocracy as 
the peers of the realm? Are they not the 
younger sons of rich peers, or the protégés of 
some “noble house?” There are brilliant ex- 
ceptions in the House, and all honor be with 
them; but it is nevertheless a grievous fact, that 
the present constituency of England do not 
fairly represent the masses of the country. 

It is most true that this country is a glorious 
beacon of intellectual light to other countries — 
a lighthouse amongst the nations, guiding them 
to harbors of noble workmanship; but the simile 
holds good in other respects: her intellectual 
lights are built upon a dangerous—a yawning 
quicksand. H. Passey says well: “Wo be to 
those nations where the magnificence of the few 
displays itself at the expense of the greater num- 
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ber.” The democracy of this countiry consists of 
the injured classes. The democrat is the man 
who, being called upon to obey the laws of Eng- 
land, and to pay for the enforcement of those 
laws, is nevertheless without a vote. He is a 
democrat who recognizes the equal rights of 
man; who agrees, that all who are called upon to 
obey the laws and to contribute money for their 
enforcement, should have some voice in the cre- 
ation of the statutes they are called upon to 
maintain. A nation is a large insurance com- 
pany; the parliament, the board of directors. I 
will only ask, what would any reasonable or just 
man say, if he, being a member of the said com- 
pany, though he held but the puniest share, were 
denied the privilege of voting for members of the 
board. The constitution of England in its integ- 
rity is a parallel case: it yet denies the member 
his vote. The aristocracy of this country have 
long made a good harvest: they have wrung the 
honey from the vast hive, leaving little for the 
working bees; but the bees are now wide awake, 
and the drones must beware. There is a spirit 
abroad that will not be hushed : it-eries for jus- 
tice to all classes; it demands universal suffrage ; 
it demands a tax on property ; it will no longer 
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consent to bear the burden of the state alone; it 
will have religious liberty. 

Soon a new parljament will be assembled — a 
parliament, chosen it is said by the people of 
England. How many of these picked men owe 
their seats to their monetary influence or to aris- 
tocratic birth, we will not here determine; but 
this we know, democracy is abroad: it is the 
active principle acknowledged throughout Eng- 
land; it is making giant progress in France ; it 
is vital in the spirit of Germany; in Italy the 
Pope acknowledges the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. There is an unconquerable demand for 
radical reform; the people have, in a measure, 
educated themselves; they now fully understand 
their position ; they know right from wrong, and 
they will have right;—in short, you should 
con this attentively, new members of parliament 
—the people of England will not be contented 
if you only cure their warts: you must root cut 
the ulcers. There is a mighty spirit »t work 
throughout the land, that calls for the destruction 
of the ulcers which disfigure the British consti- 
tution: give heed unto the just askings of this 
giant spirit, for it has right on its side and it will 
not be hushed. 





COLLECTANEA. 


DEPOPULATION OF SCOTLAND. 


In the month of August, 1745, the kinsman of 
the Queen’s ancestors came into Loch Eil on a 
desperate errand, to overthrow the British con- 
stitution and displace the reigning family. He 
was welcomed by seven or eight thousand men. 
The gathering of the Camerons joined the Mac- 
donalds and the Macleans, the Macleods, and 
the Frasers, and all the minor tribes. Their 
numbers were imposing; their bravery was 
undoubted ; they shook to its centre the power 
of England and the best part of Scotland. They 
fought their way over battle-fields as victors to 
Derby. They were ultimately defeated, like 
many other adventurers, by their own bad gen- 
eralship. In the month of August, 1847, Queen 
Victoria entered Loch Eil. Her mission was 
peaceable; her popularity unbounded. In the 
Highlands the court needed no guard. There 
was no parade of military. There was a gather- 
ing of the clans ; but at Fort William there were 
few to gather. Eighty men and boys of all ages, 
dressed in tartan of all patterns, lined the wooden 
quay! Even the number of men who were not 
in party dress, but had adopted Lowland cos- 
tume, was trifling. If Queen Victoria wants to 
see a gathering of the clans, she must apply to 
Mr. Peto or Mr. Stevenson, or some other rail- 





way contractor, or go to Toronto or the Missouri 
prairies, and avoid the Sir Evan Camerons 
and Macallummores, and Cluny Macphersons. 
She is beneath the shadow of Ben Nevis, and 
the clans are not there: her barge has floated 
up Loch Linnhe into Loch Eil, but their pi- 
broch never sounds o’er these Highland waters. 
Around, on every cliff and hill, in every glade 
or glen, at every point and almost every pinnacle 
visible in her progress, there were ruins of old 
castles; there were marks of old houses; there 
were furrows on the hills where grass and natu- 
ral beechwood strive with heath to maintain the 
supremacy of green. Solitude is on the surface, 
but search the land through and there is strewn 
thickly over it the reliques of a numerous peo- 
ple. It is a land of shadows deep and dark — of 
shadows and of sheep. Nowhere else is there 
scenery more magnificent — points of view more 
telling; nowhere is there more natural splendor 
— where broad waters, and high mountains, and 
deep vales combine to form the most wondrous 
landscapes. But it isa land peeled and bare. A 
land where industry is a crime punished by ban- 
ishment — where sheep are more valuable than 
men. They ask there for a gathering of the 
clans, and they can only have a gathering of the 
sheep. — Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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OPINION OF A CHANCERY BILL. FRANKLIN. 


The following passage occurs in the Sarat | The versatility of Franklin’s genius is best 
of the Rev. J. Wesley, under the date of Thurs- indicated in the variety of uses to which his head 
day, 27th Dee. 1744:—*TI called on the solicitor | is put in every community. As a printer, his 
whom I had employ ed in the suit lately com- head adorns the printing press, —as a philoso- 
menced against me in chancery; and here I first | pher, the studio, — as a moralist, the hall of the 
saw that foul monster, a Chancery Bill. A scroll | theologian, — as a politician, the desk of a states- 
it was of 42 pages in large folio, to tell a story | man —as an industrious man, the shop board of 
which need not to have taken up 40 lines! and | every good tradesman who minds his business. 
stuffed with such stupid, senseless, improbable | We have seen his head made to adorn these 
lies, (many of them quite foreign to the ques- | several offices and vocations, and one of the 
tion,) as, I believe, would have cost the compiler | | northern papers under our hands, employs it to 








his life in any heathen court either of Greece or 
Rome. And this is called equity in a Christian | 
country !”— Excerpt. 


recommend the spectacles of a shopkeeper, be- 
cause the old patriot invariably wore them.— 
Charleston Gazette. 


From the German. 


THE TORTURED BOOR. 


BY DAVID 


A rumor through the village runs, 
That Gretchen I’ve been wooing ; 
The little hypocrite I fear 
Will yet be my undoing; 
In agony I sat, 
While that unwieldy booby Hans, 
Met with her, as it were by chance, 
And squired her to the village dance ; 
Now only think of that! 


Next Easter, it will be a year, 

I scrap’d some cash together, 
And bought the minx a ribbon rare, 

And eke, a braw new feather, 

To grace her Sunday’s hat : 

Next week, with sorrow and alarm, 
And flush’d with indignation warm, 
I saw them walking arm-in-arm ; 


Now only think of that! 


Next Sunday in the chapel loft 
I went to my devotions, 
Resolved to banish jealousy, 
And all such silly notions: 
And gravely down I sat, 
But ah! when I beheld the pair, 
Alas, I could not join in prayer; 
But, horror-struck, I rush’d down stair: 
Now only think of that! 


To visit her I deck’d myself, 
As for a marriage feast ; 

My grandpa’s buckles in my shoon, 
My father’s Sunday’s vest, 





My uncle’s white cravat ; 


VEDDER. 


But when I came the bird was flown, 
They both had to the greenwood gone, 
And there they flirted all alone ; 

Now only think of that ! 


Impell’d by mingled rage and love 
For this false-hearted woman, 
I sought that burly traitor Hans, 
And met him on the common, 
My ribbon round his hat! 
With heart and hand we to it went, 
Like bloodhounds struggling on the bent; 
He thrash’d me to my heart’s content, 
Now only think of that ! 


Heart-sick, and lame, I limped within, 
A month, and haply more ; 
At length I ventured forth, and found 
Myself at Gretchen’s door ; 
When stealthy as a cat, 
I peep’d, and saw the clownish knave 
Kneel down, and kiss her hand —the slave! 
I wish’d myself in mother’s grave ; 
Now only think of that! 


Ah! faithless Gretchen! think upon 
The bliss we both enjoy’d, 
Ere Hans, the hound’s-foot, won your heart, 
And all my hopes destroy’d 
By his malicious chat; 
A long farewell —1’ll poison take, 
Or drown myself in yonder lake, 
Or twist a halter round my neck : 
At least I'll think of that! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Lieut. Waghorn, who for some time has been 
engaged in organizing a more extended steam 
communication with India, has just obtained a 
charter of incorporation for a new company, in 
conjunction with several eminent merchants. The 
route to be adopted, and which has been approved 
by the Board of Admiralty, is by the way of 
Egypt, Ceylon, Singapore, Batavia, Port Essing- 
ton in Torres Straits, and thence by Wednesday 
Island to Sydney. It is calculated that Sydney 
will then be brought certainly within 64 or 65 
days, and probably within 60 days, of London, 
and within 30 days of India. The time is thus di- 
vided :— from London to Singapore, 8,390 miles, 
42 1-3 days; from Singapore to Port Essington, 
2,000 miles, 10 days; and from Port Essington 
to Sydney, 2,340 miles, 12 days ; — total, 12,730 
miles, to be performed in 64 1-3 days. It is stat- 
ed that there will be no want of fuel; asa de- 
pot can be formed at Port Essington, being sup- 
plied from Newcastle, New South Wales, where 
coal can be shipped at 7s. to 7s. 6d per ton, sub- 
ject to a freight of 20s. to 22s. per ton; and an- 
other at Lombock or Batavia, to be kept up from 
the mines of Lebuan to Borneo, or from Cal- 
cutta. 


A proposal has been published by M. Jules 
Sohn for the establishment of a general museum 
of sculpture in London. The Museum in Paris 
is suggested as the model for this institution. 


A congress of European Reformers on the 
subject of Prison Discipline, adjourned from that 
which was held last year at Frankfort, is to as- 
semble in the Gothic Hall of the Hotel de Ville, 
at Brussels, on the 20th and 25th of next rhonth. 
The order of the deliberations has been already 
arranged by a committee of organization which 
met there on the 12th inst. 


An appeal is made, through the columns of the 
Universe, to that humanity which seeks the alle- 
viation of all the varied forms of suffering that are 
curable — to add one to the many public chari- 
ties which grace the crowned England better than 
her crown. An asylum in the metropolis for Id- 
iots is the object proposed: and a provisional 
committee has been formed to receive communi- 
cations for the present at the King’s Head, Poul- 
try, and at the office of the Universe. The edu- 
cation of the Idiot, too hastily placed in the cate- 
gory of moral impossibilities, has been found by 
experiment in various European countries to be 
a labor yielding most gracious fruits. While the 
blind man may be taught and the lunatic restored, 
idiocy is not the sole waste in nature, moral or 





physical, for which there can be no reclaiming. 
As applied to the earlier periods of life, in partic- 
ular, it is asserted that the evil, as in the case of 
insanity, is wholly physical. If, says the Universe, 
the young Idiot “ be taken early, and carefully 
trained and educated on the principle that there 
is mind, and that it only demands physical mani- 
festation, much that is essential to life, if not all 
that is desirable, may be secured.”—The object 
is well worthy the attention of the philanthropist, 


and we gladly bring it under the notice of our 
readers. 


The papers inform us that a new movement is 
making in Scotland towards a renewal of the works 
which formerly contemplated the restoration of 
the Athenian Parthenon on the Calton Hill of the 
Northern Capital. It is now proposed, we are 
told, to cut away the church and sepulchre clauses 
from the Act for its erection; and to devote the 
edifice at large to the purposes of a “ Scottish 
Pantheon, or Gallery of Honor, for the recep- 
tion of monumental busts and statues of great 
and distinguished men, whether statesmen, war- 
riors, poets, men of literature, science, artists, &c., 
not limited to Scotland, or even Great Britain, 
but open to great men of all nations.” The ped- 
iments and metopes, together with the friezes of 
the peristyle, are to be decorated with national 
sculpture, and the interior with painting illus- 
trative of Scottish and British achievements, in 
fresco, encaustic, or oil, as may be decided upon. 
A new Act is to be applied for, providing for the 
establishment of 5/. shares to the amount of 
150,0001., instead of 251. shares to the amount of 
50,000/., formerly proposed. The mere laying of 
the foundations for the original plan, and the rear- 
ing of the picturesque pillars which have so long 
stood on the hill as at once an ornament and a 
rebuke, cost, it is said, no less a sum than 15,0001. 


— 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND 
DescRIBED, in an Extensive Journey under- 
taken with special reference to the promotion of 
Biblical Research and the Advancement of the 
cause of Philanthropy. > thew Witson, D. 


D., F. R. S., &e. ith Maps and Illustrations. 
In two volumes. 


Dr. John Wilson is known to a religious section 
of the community as an active missionary of the 
Church of Scotland at Bombay, and a frequent 
writer on philology and theology in reference to 
the religions of India. A sojourn of more than 
fourteen years in the East had impaired his health, 
and in 1843 Dr. Wilson proceeded home to recruit. 
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With the habitual energy of his country, he de- 
termined to make his journey homeward subser- 
vient toa religious and philanthropic purpose ; to 
follow the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
Desert, explore the localities of Mount Sinai and 
Petra, and visit the principal places in the Holy 
Land. The identity or description of place was 
not his only object: he wished to examine the 
present condition of the Eastern Christians, and 
of the Jewish sects of Palestine, and to compare 
the latter with their fellows in India; he had 
also an eye to such matters as the probable suc- 
cess of missionsin the Turkish dominions, and 
the restoration of the Jews. 

For a book of mere travels, there was not much 
interest in Dr. Wilson’s route. A steam voyage 
from Bombay to Suez could furnish little of inci- 
dent. The Desert trip from Suez to Cairo is 
made by shoals of travellers three or four times 


a month ; the Pyramids and Cairo have been de- | 


scribed by persons of every order of mind; the 
principal places of the Holy Land are nearly as 
hacknied ; and if the journey through the Wil- 
derness to Mount Sinai and Petra is not so com- 
mon, the subjects have been handled by very su- 
perior travellers. and Petra in particular has 
been exhausted. Still, Dr. Wilson had some 
advantages. He came from India instead of 
Europe, and was familiar with the manners and 
character of Orientals; his acquaintance with 


Hebrew and Arabic enabled him to converse | 


with Mahometans and Jews; his objects often 

gave him and them some topics in common, be- 

sides furnishing him with a continual pursuit. 
The book, however, by no means equals the 


expectations that these advantages might induce | 





one to form; nor will it add much to Dr. Wilson’s | 
reputation with the general public. A more mis- | 


taken twelve hundred pages we have rarely en- 
countered. Nearly every thing is done to death. 
The author would seem to suppose that his read- 
er knows nothing, and has no means of knowing 
any thing, of Egypt, Arabia, or Palestine. He 
draws no distinction between the trivial and the 
important ; the merest occurrence is told with as 
much specificality as if it were an incident of im- 
portance. A judicious stroke of the pen would 
have got rid of a hundred pages of tedious nar- 
rative from Bombay to Cairo, and left the reader 
fresh to start with the Israelites on their journey 
to and through the Red Sea; and other though 
shorter passages might be expunged with advan- 
tage. The real source of the expansion, how- 
ever, is deeper, and perhaps beyond the reach of 
revision. The observer cannot but have re- 
marked that a habit of extempore speaking is fa- 
tal to closeness and character of style in writing ; 
and this is more especially the case in platform 
and sectarian pulpit oratory. The lawyer's train- 
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ing gives him closeness of reasoning and expres- 
sion ; he is continually in the habit of writing ; 
and even in speaking he must seem to speak to 
some point. The more learned education of the 
Anglican divine, and the general habit of preach- 
ing from written compositions, contribute to a clo- 
ser and more scholarly style than obtains among 
sectarians, with whom written preaching is a 
sort of sin. A popular sectarian minister, too, 
has generally more reliance on his audience ; let 
him say what he will, it is “ acceptable.” Hence, 
minuteness, and personal detail either of act or 
thought, become a habit with the generality of 
missionaries and nonconformist divines; which 
tells against them when they take up the pen to 
address a mixed class of readers. 

A temptation to undue extension in The Lands 
of the Bible was the error of making the booka 
continuous narrative of travels at all. Disquisi- 
tion and exposition are the true characteristics of 
the matter. Probable routes, the site of places, 
the truth of tradition, the condition, opinions, 
learning, and prospects, of religious sects in 
the East, with traits of the people at large, are 
the real topics of the work, and those which Dr. 
Wilson is best fitted to handle. Asa mere de- 
scriptive traveller, he wants the vivacity of mind 
and vigor of delineation which alone enable a 
man to write his travels with effect when he is 
passing over exhausted ground. These remarks, 
however, are general. Dr. Wilson may know 
the demands of a certain class of readers; and to 
many, his interpolations of the nature of ser- 
mons will be acceptable enough, however criti- 
cally faulty. 

Dr. Wilson differs from Dr. Robinson on many 
points, and those often capital questions. He 
does not agree with him, for instance, as to the 
passage of the Red Sea; and he holds, in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Robinson, that tradition is correct 
in regard to Mount Sinai and the spot whence 
the Ten Commandments were issued ; whereas 
Dr. Robinson wished to change the site. Numer- 
ous other identifications of places mentioned in 
Scripture are discussed, indeed, every place of 
note in Palestine. In the main, we think Dr. 
Wilson uses a sound judgment and exhibits a 
rational conclusion in these discussions : though 
ever speaking in the extreme Protestant views of 
Romanism. 

The more generally interesting portions of the 
volumes are those which relate to the character 
of the people. In this very important part of a 
traveller’s business Dr. Wilson enjoyed many 
advantages, not only in his religious objects, but 
his Oriental experience, and his acquaintance 
with the languages. His judgment is upon the 
whole more favorable to the Arabs, Jews, and 
Syrians, than that of many other travellers. Dr. 
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Wilson brought more consideration and a juster 
spirit of dealing to his intercourse with the 
Arabs: and, without losing sight of externals, he 
does not dwell so much upon mere modes in his 
description, as is the case with writers who have 
no means of penetrating beyond the outside. 
Much misconception in wild countries would be 
saved if the traveller could always communicate 
directly with the people, and would do it in the 
spirit of Dr. Wilson at Petra. His Arab escort 
thither had no power in that district, beyond 
what they could enforce by the strong arm, 
and, either from fear or interest wished to get 
the travellers away as soon as they arrived. 


“We sent for Sheikh Suleiman, now at the 
head of the fellahin of Wadi Musa; and we got 
him engaged in a peaceful conversation. On 
our blaming him, and the people of his tribe, for 
their want of hospitality and kindness to the 
pong who, in past years, had come from dis- 
tant lands to examine the wonders of the place, 
he solemnly declared that all along they had 
been misunderstood and misrepresented. ‘We 
wish only,’ he said in his own way, ‘ to maintain 
our own rights; but these are not respected by 
the camel-sheiks, and the English and French 
— whom they conduct to our valleys. 

ile they are here, they seek to put our own 
authority in abeyance. They despise the pro- 
tection which we are ready and willing to afford. 
They set their camels loose, to destroy our small 
pasturage and even our crops; and they never 
think of repairing the damage which they do to 
us. They sometimes make demands on our ser- 
vice without recompensing us for it, and carry 
off the provisions which they get from us, with- 
out paying us. But these evils we are deter- 
mined to tolerate nolonger. We have five hun- 
dred stand of arms; and we are determined to 
use them. We shall show that our injured tribe 
is as strong as any which can oppose us.’ ‘We 








are men of peace,’ we said in reply, ‘and we 

have no wish to fight. Most of the Franks who | 
have come to Wadi Musa have likewise been | 
men of peace; but they may have made a mis- | 
take in treating with their Arab conductors, in- | 
stead of with yourselves, the occupants of these 

territories. We have made no agreement with 

our Arabs in your behalf; and we shall be happy | 
to give you reasonable remuneration for the pro- | 
tection which you may afford, the supplies you | 
may furnish, the services you may render to us, | 
ot the damage which may be done to you by 

any of our people.’ On this declaration, the 

Sheikh’s countenance brightened; and compli- | 
menting us for our consideration, he added, ‘ This — 
is all we want, and for a hundred piastres for | 
each of you, and for daily wages to your attend-_ 
ants, you are welcome to stay with us as long as_ 
you please.’ The in was instantly closed ; | 
and he told us that he would let us have as many | 
men as we pleased, to show us every thing in | 
the place, answer all our inquiries, and render | 
to us whatever services we might exact. He 

was perfectly faithful to his engagements; and | 
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he frequently visited us to inquire if his men 
did their duty, and to mark our progress in our 
researches. During the other days we contin- 
ued at Petra, we did not meet with the slightest 
impediment or annoyance.” 


SPECIMEN OF ARAB QUARRELS. 


We observed the party of Arabs who had 
joined us on our leaving Petra, and had crossed 
the Arabah with us in the course of the day, 
studiously keeping at a distance from us at night. 
The occasion of their shyness was a quarrel 
which they had had with Sheikh Husein, one of 
our conductors; and which originated in a con- 
versation on the respective merits of the camels of 
the party, and on a subject which we had under- 
stood the Badawin are averse to speak about, the 
suitableness and serviceableness of the female 
members of their community. Sheikh Husien 
was in fault for introducing this last delicate 
topic, and for the injudicious manner in which 
he brought it to the notice of the strangers. 
“ Your wives and daughters,” he tauntingly said, 
“are such tender and fastidious objects, that 
they can neither drive a sheep to the waste, nor 
recall a wandering camel. They can neither 
bake, nor boil, nor grind, nor bring water. In- 
stead of serving you, you have to serve them, 
and assist them. ‘They are the sheikhs, and you 
are the slaves.” This impudence met with a 
corresponding response. ‘“ Get down from your 
camels, and we shall show you that you lie. Our 
wives are women ; but not so are yours, who are 
so dirty, and smell so rank, that a man cannot sit 
with them in the same tent.” Worse than this 
followed; and had not we peremptorily inter- 
fered, the consequence might have been lament- 
able, as both parties became absolutely frantic 
with rage. 


HEBREWS AT HEBRON. 


It was about nine o’clock when we arrived in 
Hebron, that ancient city which was “ built 
seven years before Zoan in Feypt,” and which 
is so hallowed in the history of the great patri- 
urchs. We entered it on foot by a low gate; 
and groping our way through its dark streets, 
we went direct to the Jews’ quarter, where our 
friend Mordecai had for weeks been awaitin 
our arrival. We knocked at the door by whick 
is the entrance to this division of the town; and 
as soon as it was announced that the “ travellers 
from Hind” had arrived, there was a general 
turn-out of its inmates, to bid us welcome to the 

lace which became the first possession of Abra- 
a in the land of promise. Every thing, they 
told us, was in readiness for our reception at the 
house of one of the Rabbis. Before we 
its threshold, we were embraced by all its mem- 
bers, of all ages, and both sexes; and so many 

rsons offered us their services that we reall 
ane not how to avail ourselves of their kind- 
ness. We were conducted to a vaulted room, 
raised from the general passage, having diwans 
in the Turkish style at its extremity, and covered 
with carpets. We were told it was the best in 
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the house ; and that it was set apart for our use | 
while we might remain in the place. Several | | 
lamps with ‘five oil, the product of the Vale of 

Mamre, and a fire of charcoal, were immediately 
kindled. Our luggage, carried from the gates 
by some of the willing youth who came to our 
assistance, was quickly at our command. The 
damsels brought us water for our ablutions, offering 
also to wash our feet, in discharge of the primi- 
tive rites of hospitality. We were speedily ar- 
rayed in dry clothes. A dainty repast was set 
before us; and every thing which we could de- 
sire was at our command. After escaping the 
exposure and toils of the Desert, and the rough 
travel of the night, we found ourselves, amidst 
all these comforts, in some measure grateful, I 
trust, to our He: wenly Father and Guardian, 
from whose grace they flowed. In our social 
worship, we returned thanks for all the protec- 
tion extended to us during perhaps the most 
perilous part of our journey, and for the mercy | 
and goodness which He was making to continue | 

with, and abound, toward us. 


It will be seen from these extracts that there 
is often a great deal of curious and characteris- 
tic matter in Dr. Wilson’s pages. It is only to 
be regretted that an error in judgment, and the 





want of a habit of selecting his thoughts, did not | 


induce him to throw aside the narrative form | 
altogether ; treating the inquiries into zoutes and | 
sites as disquisidon, and presenting his observa- | 
tions upon the actual manners and characters of | 
men as extracts from his journal. By this means, | 
the tedious minuteness of commonplace travel | 
would have been got rid of; as well as the frequent 
extracts from other travellers, which, though ex- 
hibiting a wide range of reading, and Dr. Wil- 
son’s laborious preparation for his journey, are 
rather out of place in a work of this form. 


STORIES AND STUDIES FROM THE CHRON- 
ICLES AND HistorY OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
S. C. Hall and Mrs. J. Foster. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Darton & Co. 


History is a necessary study for the young, 
and yet they do not take to it spontaneously. It 
is never found that when any pocket-money is 
to be spent that they think of purchasing a his- 
tory of any kind, without it be that of “ Martin 
the Foundling,” and yet history is the very 
foundation of modern fiction. Children of a 
larger growth, it must be confessed, have had 
recourse to romance to learn the leading facts of 
our nation’s story, and others, besides Marl- 
borough, have known no more of it than what 
they gleaned from Shakespeare’s plays. To this 
agreeable medium have now been added the 


| be found in “ Ivanhoe.” 
| portion could be read, we think more true 
| knowledge might be found of Richard Ceeur de 


the literary taste that revolted from the food 
_ offered to it was justified from the nature of the 
crude and dry pabulum. A long political His- 


tory of England is like a treatise on chess or 


mathematics to a person understanding neither. 
And a miserable curt abridgement, stuffed full 
of bald facts, such as battles, and the births and 


deaths of people, that a child, and indeed for 


that matter, a man, can have no interest in, 


except for some human interest to be raised for 


them, is enough to drive them for ever from such 
reading. This has long been felt, and many 
before the authors of the present volumes have 


| endeavoured to throw the narratives of the chief 


events of history into an interesting form. To 
Sir Walter Scott, however, belongs the merit of 
having conquered the difficulty, and we are 
inclined to go further even than Thierry, the 
great French historian, and think that more 
than half of the real history of the period is to 
Certainly, if only one 


Lion’s reign in the romance than in the professed 
history. 

It must not, however, be conceived that every 
| flimsy sentimental story, based on the historical 
| fact, i is of value. Such unwholesome verbiage 
is worse than an idealess history. If nothing but 


_ bare sticks can be had, let them be planted, and 
| peradventure in a good soil they may fructify 


into truths. The present attempt is wanting 
in vigor. It is history cut out in fine woven 
paper. It is too fine; too pure for the genuine 
substance. Like some of our much-admired 
modern painters, all is so smooth, so glossy, so 
smug, that it loses its vraisemblance. It cannot 
be denied that there is a very delicate perception 
of the moralities: a fine sense of the heroic, but 
a want of boldness and breadth, that renders 
the stories and pictures weak and vague. Run- 
ning through our history from Brutus even to 
Victoria, there is, however, much that must 
excite the attention of the young reader, and 
awaken an interest that will induce him to seek 
further information in the pages of the more 
regular historians; and, if properly inducted 
through the medium of the old chroniclers, 
probably induce a taste for this important branch 
of literature. We should indeed have said that 
the narrative is frequently carried on by means 
of quotations from the old chroniclers; and no 
scholastic reader need be informed how deeply 
their pages are imbued with human feeling. The 





Waverley Novels, with collateral branches by | 
Bulwer, James, and a long list. A taste so uni- 
versal and indestructible would tend to prove | 





illustrations of each monarch’s reign are some- 
what too brief, and the subjects are not selected 
in a very striking manner; nor is there any dis- 
tinctive force either of remark or narrative. 


that the fault was not all on one side ; and that | They however supply a want, and will, as we 
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have already said, stimulate the curiosity of the 
young. After all, we do not know a more likely 
mode of interesting the young reader in his 
country’s history than giving him the historical 
plays of Shakspeare to read. A subsequent 
exercise might be correcting or verifying such 
errors of fact and date as occur. 

The following extract is one of the best spec- 
imens of these illustrations of old times and 
crimes : — 


THE PROTESTANTS OF MARY’S DAY. 


“ Among the many English hearts whom the 
accession of Mary filled with terror and dismay, 
none beat more anxiously than did that of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, willow of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, and lately become the wife of 
Richard Bertic, a person of liberal education, 
but of very obscure birth, and — danger of dan- 
gers !—a Protestant !! 

“This lady was the daughter and heiress of 
the ninth Lord Willoughby ; and her mother, a 
Spanish lady of high birth, had been maid of 
honor to Catharine of Arragon. But in the 
preceding reign she had made herself an object 
of hatred to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, b 
an insulting display of her abhorrence for his 
hideous character, and her contempt for his 
religion. She now felt all the imprudence of 
this proceeding ; she knew well that her high 
birth and splendid connections would be alto- 
gether insufficient to shield her from the ven- 

ance of the remorseless prelate, and already 

held herself among the earliest victims of the 
misguided Mary’s sanguinary decrees. 

“Two chances of escape remained to her — 
she must renounce her religion, or resign herself 
to a voluntary banishment from her native land, 
and it was the last that she resolved on. But 
those days were not as ours; it was not at her 
own good pleasure and in open day that the 
duchess might depart from the land where every 
hour threatened her with imprisonment, torture, 
and death ; but in silence and secrecy, cowering 
beneath the shades of night, and in dread of dis- 
covery at every step, was she compelled to steal 
from her home, as though hurrying from the 

ishment of crime. 

“ A license for himself to leave England had 
already been procured by Richard Bertic, on the 

retext of business demanding his presence in 
Sioa and when news of his safe arrival on 
a foreign shore reached the duchess, she stole 
from her house in Barbican—a region that 
boasts few duchesses now-a-days — with her little 
daughter, not yet two years old, in her arms; 
and taking boat on the Thames, was thus con- 
veyed to a port in Kent, where she embarked. 

“But when already within sight of a less 
dangerous strand, the terrified lady was driven 
back by stress of weather, and after much peril 
compelled to put in to an English port. She 
fortunately found means to re-embark some few 
days after, and at length rejoined her husband 
at Santon, in the Duchy of Cleves. « 
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“And here the harassed — began to 


breathe, but no long time elapsed before they 
were = compelled to fly, by a discovery that 
the Bis 


op of Arras was on the point of sending 
them back to the tender mercies of his brother 
prelate, the Bishop of Winchester. It was on a 
dark October night that they were again driven 
forth, Bertic loaled with what valuables they 
could snatch up in their hurried escape, and the 
duchess carrying her child. Four miles through 
mud and rain did the desolate wanderers pro- 
ceed on foot, the duchess in daily expectation of 
her confinement, and with difficulty dragging 
herself along. 

“At length they gained the town of Wesel, 
but their appearance was so wild and wretched, 
that the innkeepers refused to receive them. 
Overwhelmed by this last misfortune, the suffering 
lady sank exhausted. Dragging her into a chure 
porch, her husband then left her to make further 
efforts for procuring shelter ; and here, in all the 
misery and desolation that surrounded her, did 
the unhappy duchess birth to a son — after- 
wards that Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, whose 
name you will see making a brilliant figure in the 
reign of Elizabeth, from whom he wrung a reluc- 
tant and ungracious recognition of his rights. Of 
this event works more diffuse and more impor- 
tant than the slight sketch I am here giving you 
will inform you, in your more extended readings 
— our business is with his suffering mother. 

“ Bertic was, meanwhile, seeking anxiously 
through the streets for the abode of a Walloon 
minister, to whom the duchess had shown kind- 
ness in England; and, hearing two students 
exchange a few words in Latin, he approached, 
and accosting them in that language, received a 
direction to the house he sought. Accompanied 
by the worthy pastor and his wife, Bertic now 
returned to his unfortunate lady, who was in- 
stantly conveyed with her infant to the parson- 
age, where all that the most grateful affection 
could devise was done for her comfort and res- 
toration. Here she quickly recovered her health, 
and for some time remained in peace; a fresh 
alarm then obliged her husband to remove her 
into the dominions of the Palgrave, and the 
money and jewels they had brought with them 
being, after some time, exhausted, they .were 
reduced to the most bitter distress. 

“ At this crisis a friend of the duchess made 
her situation known to the King of Poland, who 
invited her at once to his protection ; the exiled 
family reached Poland through many dangers, 
and after many very narrow escapes. But once 
there, the accomplishments of Bertic soon gained 
the favor of the mye a large domain was 
assigned to them by their princely protector, 
and here they lived ‘in greate honoure and 
tranquilitie,’ till the accession of Elizabeth per- 
mitted their return to their native land.” 


It should have been added, that tales as 
touching could be told of escapes from Prot- 
estant persecution in those times of “no toler- 
ation.” 
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Tue Waysipe Cross; or, THE RAID OF 
Gomez; a Tale of the Carlist War. By Capt. 
E. A. Milman. 


A spirited and interesting little story ; with 
somewhat too much of the material of the melo- 
drama of the country in which the scene is laid 
for the taste now happily developing itself in 
the novel-reading public. That public is begin- 
ning to seek for gratification in intellectual vicis- 
situdes and revolutions of character— in states 
and struggles of mind— in a word, to require 
moral interest. We are, however, only just rising 
into this higher and healthier condition ; and it 
is scarcely fair to measure the work of a young 
artist by the standard which the veterans of the 
craft have but begun to acknowledge. There 
are youth and freshness about the book; and 
indications of talent which sanction a hope of 
better things when the writer shall have seen 
more of the world and studied more deeply the 
modes by which the human passions manifest 
themselves. 


Tae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ARTISAN. — 
By Christopher Thomson. 


Another contribution to the People’s Library, 
written by one whose boast is that he is a man 
of the people. Mr. Thomson, however, is not 
strictly an “artisan.” He has seen service in 
many conditions of life;— made a voyage in a 
whaler, and perambulated the midland counties 
as a strolling player. He shows himself shrewd, 
sharp, and ready — but something bitter ; is per- 
petually “ girding” at the rich, “the righteous 
over much,” and the similar stock figures dear 
to aversion! This may be natural, but it is not 
amiable ; and since the class of authors to whom 
Mr. Thomson belongs seems on the increase, 
and likely to form a library of its own, its writers 
must bear to hear that they may utter cant after 
its kind as false, and (in the large sense of the 
word) as vulgar, as Sir Plume’s sickly disgust of 
the “ unwashed,” and such offensive fopperies of 
by-gone days. We shall never be accused of an 
unbrotherly or unkind spirit towards those of low 
degree —still less of any propensity to encourage 
them in sycophancy; but the trading in class 
vituperation must be discountenanced wherever 
it appears, whether in the artisan’s room, or in the 


ducal mansion. Evil must come from it to all 
classes. 


Tue LAND WE LiIvE IN— is one of those 
periodical publications conveying much informa- 
tion as well as pleasant gossip in a popular and 
attractive form, which have been issued so abun- 


| dantly by Mr. Charles Knight. It is intended 











to form a pictorial and literary sketch book of the 
British Empire ; and is profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts drawn and engraved expressly for its 
pages. The present number takes the topic 
more immediately of the day — though a topic of 
all time as its theme. The interest excited by 
the coming transfer of Shakspeare’s House from 
the hands which have long shown it, and by the 
efforts making to secure it for the nation, has 
given an especial seasonableness to all particu- 
lars relating to it and the locality in which it 
stands. Stratford-upon-Avon, accordingly, fur- 
nishes the subject of the present number; and 
the paper is illustrated by exterior and interior 
views of the well-known house in Henley street, 
and a map of the neighbourhood of Stratford. 
Stratford Church seen by moonlight, and the 
chancel where the bard took up his final rest, 
are also among the embellishments. 


Tue Art or Reapina. By R. Sheret. 


A pamphlet professing to show that the art 
of which it treats may be taught by means of 
a system similar to that which is in use for music. 
The qualifications insinuated by the writer for 
his task is, that he is also the author of ‘ A new 
Method of curing Fish.’ Such a conjunction 
on his title-page, is of doubtful augury : — not- 
withstanding which, the elocutionist will find in 


the pamphlet suggestions that may be profitably 
considered. 
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